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The Art of Sir Thomas Wyatt 


By Hauietr SMITH 


Bee MISUNDERSTANDING Of Sir Thomas Wyatt as a poet began 
with the first comprehensive publication of his poems, in 
Tottel’s Miscellany, 1557. When this volume appeared, the herald of 
a new age in English poetry, Wyatt had been dead for fifteen years. 
Some of his verse had appeared in print earlier: a few songs anony- 
mously in a collection called The Court of Venus, the lost first edi- 
tion of which probably appeared before 1540. For the most part the 
poems given in the Court were presented in bad texts, often making 
nonsense out of Wyatt’s lines and giving no adequate idea of his 
powers as a poet. One exception, though, was a delicate lyric 
beginning “Loue whom you lyst.” The only evidence that this 
poem is by Wyatt is the existence in manuscript of another version, 
much inferior, beginning “Hate whom ye list for I kare not.” But 
it would have needed no external evidence to prove to a perceptive 
reader of poetry in the 1540’s that the author of the Court of 
Venus poem was no common versifier: 


Loue whom you lyst and spare not 
Therwyth I am content 

Hate whom you lyst and spare not 
For I am indyfferent 


The Court of Venus did not establish Wyatt’s reputation as a 
poet, for his pieces in it were not signed. Indeed, the Court of 
Venus, for reasons which are not now clear, stirred up a storm of 
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protest. Reformers and godly divines denounced it as a book of 
lecherous ballads, and the only tribute paid to it was the inverted 
one of parody: John Hall published a volume called The Court 
of Virtue and included in it pious imitations of several of Wyatt’s 
songs.’ It is clear that Hall himself did not know the authorship 
of the poems he was parodying. Seven years after Wyatt’s death, 
in 1549, his verse translation, through the Italian, of the seven 
Penitential Psalms appeared in print, and the allusions to Wyatt as 
a poet before 1557 usually refer to this work.’ It remained for 
Tottel to introduce Wyatt as a poet of wide range and revolu- 
tionary importance. 

No more curious introduction ever took place. In Tottel’s book 
the poems of Wyatt were altered and transformed by an editor 
or rather by several editors, some of whom had been at work on 
the manuscript versions of the poems before Tottel’s publication 
was planned. John Harington the elder, loyal supporter of the 
princess Elizabeth and father of the witty Sir John who wrote 
epigrams and translated Ariosto, was the center of a group who 
collected and copied poems of Wyatt and others. However, he 
was not the editor of Tottel’s Miscellany, nor was Nicholas Grim- 
ald.* But though the identity of Tottel’s editor remains unknown, 
the nature of the alterations in Wyatt’s text is clear enough. The 
versification was smoothed out, especially in the direction of iam- 
bic feet and pentameter lines; refrains were clipped off; rondeaus 
were transformed into poems that look like sonnets except for the 
fantastic rhyme scheme; and titles were added to the pieces, some- 
times titles which show a strange misunderstanding of the nature 
of the poem concerned. Moreover, since the Miscellany was pub- 
lished in the reign of the Catholic Mary, certain passages were 


1In 1565. S.T.C. 12632. 


2] have discussed the place of Wyatt’s psalms in the whole English psalm- 
translating movement in “The English Metrical Psalms and their Literary Signi- 
ficance,” Huntington Library Quarterly, IX (1946), 249-71. 


8Much new information on Wyatt manuscripts is presented in Ruth Hughey, 
“The Harington MS at Arundel Castle and Related Documents,” Library, Fourth 
Series, XV_ (1934-35), 388-444. This brilliant paper establishes order among the 
various manuscripts containing texts of Wyatt’s poems, illustrates the changes 
made in the texts, and disposes of the theory that Grimald was the editor of 
Tottel. 
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altered because they struck too sharply at the abuses in the Catholic 
church. Although Wyatt was by far the most important contribu- 
tor to the Miscellany, his name was not mentioned on the title 
page, as was Surrey’s, and in general his role in the anthology was 
slurred over, possibly because in 1557 the name Sir Thomas Wyatt 
stood not for the poet, but for his son, a very valiant rebel of the 
name, who had been executed for leading an uprising against the 
marriage of his Queen to the King of Spain. In addition Tottel 
probably wished to capitalize on the aristocracy of the name Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey. 

Wyatt’s poems as he left them remained in manuscript, some of 
them written in his own hand and many of them corrected by 
him and marked with entry numbers as if for the printer. An edi- 
tion worthy of them is still to come. Dr. George Frederick Nott 
collected the manuscripts, from Harington sources and the Duke 
of Devonshire, and published an edition in 1816. It is a great work, 
but it is in modern spelling and without critical apparatus for the 
text. Almost a century later, Miss Foxwell produced an edition 
in the old spelling and with variant readings from the manuscripts 
and Tottel, but her work, to quote Professor Rollins, was “care- 
lessly planned and carelessly printed.”* Besides this, her critical 
notes were somewhat vague and sentimental, and she gave the im- 
pression that she thought of Wyatt as a Victorian poet, something 
like Robert Browning. 

Professor Rollins, in his edition of Tottel’s Miscellany, showed 
himself again to be the most accurate and industrious collator 
modern scholarship has known, but after discrediting Miss Foxwell 
and Professor Padelford—the modern editor of Surrey—by show- 
ing long lists of errors they made in transcribing from Tottel, 
Mr. Rollins proceeded to follow them in their readings from manu- 
scripts. Moreover, he shows a fundamental distaste for the kind 
of thing Wyatt was writing. “Wyatt seldom failed to admire the 


4A. K. Foxwell, The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat (2 vols., London, 1913). 
Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. Hyder E. Rollins (2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1928-29). 
His critique of Foxwell is at II, 61-62. 


5This was pointed out by C. R. Baskervill in Modern Philology, XXVIII (1930- 
31), 233-34. 
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worst features of his Italian masters,” he says, “and by translating 
their stiff figures and images he set a bad example that helped to 
deform English poetry.”* He warns against excessive admiration 
of Wyatt: “As no one at the present day is in danger of under- 
estimating Wyatt’s significance in the history of English verse, so 
no one should be tempted to put too high a value on his intrinsic 
merit. It is undoubtedly a good thing for his reputation among 
general readers today, as it was in the sixteenth century, that in 
the miscellany many of his texts were subjected to an editorial 
process that modernized even though it debased them.” To begin 
by objecting to conceits, and to end by justifying admittedly 
debased texts on the ground that they are more satisfactory to 
the general reader, is a strange way to form a critical estimate of 
a sixteenth-century poet. But of course Professor Rollins’ job 
was mainly editorial, not critical, and it seems clear that Tottel’s 
Miscellany will never have to be edited again. 

Two attempts have been made in recent years to do justice to 
Wyatt. E. M. W. Tillyard published in 1929, in a limited edition 
of 852 copies, a selection and study of Wyatt’s poems.* In a dozen 
or so pages of general criticism and in the useful notes to his selec- 
tions, he made a defense of Wyatt’s roughness in versification, 
distinguishing between that which was intentional and that which 
was merely a relic of the old style. He praised the songs especially, 
at the expense of the sonnets and the satires. His book was a real 
contribution to our understanding of the poet. 

In 1933 Sir Edmund Chambers devoted to Wyatt the title essay 
of a volume of collected studies, adding as an appendix the text 
of the Folger Library fragment of The Court of Venus.’ The 
essay includes, in the compact form characteristic of the author, 
most of the information worth knowing about Wyatt’s life, the 
facts about texts and dates, the unsolved problems, and some appre- 
ciation of the poems, especially the. songs. On the biographical 
side Chambers is interesting because he accepts the story that 


Wyatt was a lover of Anne Boleyn before her marriage to the 
6Op. cit., II, 101. 
7Op. cit., Il, 77. 
8The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt (London, 1929). 
*Sir Thomas Wyatt and Some Collected Studies (London, 1933). 
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King. This story rests largely on Catholic sources which are ob- 
viously prejudiced against Anne and everything connected with 
her, but Chambers thinks that the several versions of the story 
are different enough to show independence of each other and in 
agreement enough to suggest that they probably state the truth. 
In criticism Chambers takes a bold line about the sonnets. They 
are of little account, he says. 

The important questions about Wyatt, it seems to me, have to do 
with the nature of his poetry and what it is trying to do, the 
meaning of figurative language in the context into which he puts 
it, the value of sound and movement in producing the effect which 
seems to be desired. The limits of his range, in diction, theme, and 
mood, as well as the method and direction of his prosodic experi- 
ments, are also relevant to a sound estimate of him. 

The most persistent technical question about Wyatt has been 
the meaning and significance of the roughness of much of his ver- 
sification. Was it deliberate, did Wyatt know what he was doing, 
and was he willing, like Donne, to run the risk of hanging for not 
keeping of accent? Or was the old barbarous method of Hawes 
and Barclay too strong for him? Or, since he was clearly a lover 
of Chaucer, was his ear ruined by the bad editions of Chaucer 
current in his time? 

Sir Edmund Chambers believes that the awkwardness of Wyatt’s 
meter, chiefly noticeable in the sonnets, was caused by the fact 
that he hastily wrote down whatever rough rhythms came into his 
head when he was translating Petrarch, intent upon fidelity to 
the source rather than on smoothness of effect. Wyatt must have 
intended, he thinks, to iron out these versions later but never got 
around to it.”° 

Now there would be a test for this if we could find versions 
of a sonnet which Wyatt had corrected, and were able to follow 
the course, from the first awkward but accurate translation to the 


10Nott had a similar idea. See The Works of Henry Howard Earl of Surrey 
and of Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder (London, 1816), Vol. Il, p. clii. F. M. Padel- 
ford, in “The Scansion of Wyatt’s Early Sonnets,” Studies in Philology, XX (1923), 
137-52, tried to show that Wyatt’s “early” sonnets are regular, if a sufficiently 
large list of prosodic variants be allowed. He followed Foxwell in the erroneous 
assumption that the Egerton MS is arranged chronologically. 
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smoother revisions which departed further from the original. Un- 
fortunately, though, the only case in which we can still see revi- 
sion which was certainly deliberate and done by the poet himself 
is that of the very last sonnet in Wyatt’s “own” manuscript, that 
is, the part of MS Egerton 2711 which he himself supervised.* And 
the revision here is not a matter of style at all. Wyatt has changed 
a line from “her that did set our country in a roar” (apparently 
a reference to Anne Boleyn) to “Brunet, that set my welth in such 
a rore,” disguising the reference for the general public though 
not, perhaps, for the court circle and Wyatt’s friends. 

To find Wyatt revising with any care for style we must turn 
to the epigrams, and there we find a good deal of change. These 
epigrams are mostly imitations of Serafino’s strambotti, in content 
often and in verse form always using the eight-line stanza rhyming 
abababcc. These poems must not be confused with the ordin- 
ary epigram, which has for its purpose the expression in short, 
witty form of some sharp observation, satiric touch, or paradoxi- 
cal idea. Wyatt’s epigrams are more like short sonnets. They may 
refer to love, but they are seldom based on paradox. They may 
record a minor incident of the court, but they are seldom satiric. 
Wit is not the primary quality. 

It is somewhat curious that the real revisions made by Wyatt 
which have to do with style are in the epigrams. If he was himself 
preparing the poems in the Egerton MS for publication, as Cham- 
bers thinks, and if he added the entries of the several classifications 
under which the poems were to be arranged, he apparently took 
the epigrams more seriously as works of art than the sonnets or 
the songs. There is no reason on the face of it why he should not 
have revised the sonnets if, as Chambers suggests, it had been his 
original purpose to do so. He was, presumably, approving the 
sonnets for publication as they stood. There might perhaps be 
greater certainty about what happened if we could be sure that 
the texts in the Devonshire MS, which are presumably earlier 

11Although Miss Foxwell’s readings from MS are not literally accurate (even 
her texts and the photographic reproductions she publishes do not correspond 
exactly), I have had to follow them in this study. Her readings from Egerton 


2711 can be checked against those of E. Fliigel in Anglia, XVIII (1896), 263-90, 
455-516; XIX (1897), 175-210, 413-50. 
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than those in the Egerton, really represent Wyatt’s intention at the 
time those poems were written. But there is no proof that the 
Devonshire MS was ever in the poet’s possession, as the Egerton 
was; the poems seem to have been collected by members of the 
court circle—such as Margaret Douglas and Mary Shelton—and 
the transcripts may not have been very accurate.” At any rate, 
something can be learned from the difference between the two 
versions, 

For epigram No. 14 in Foxwell’s edition we have not only the 
Devonshire version but the Egerton version in Wyatt’s own hand, 
and alterations in it, also in his own hand. Here we can watch 
part of the process of composition going on. The Devonshire 
version of the poem runs: 


Cruell desire my master and my foo, 

Thy self so changid, for shame how maist thou see. 
Whom I have sought dothe chase me to and froo: 
Whom thou didst rule nowe rulith the and me 
What right is to rule thy subjectes soo? 

And to be ruled by mutabilitie? 

Lo wherebye the I doubted to have blame 

Even now bye dred again I doubt the same.’* 


As Rollins notes, this is a “somewhat clearer” version than the 
one in Wyatt’s handwriting in Egerton (and the one published 
in Tottel). We cannot be sure, of course, that the Devonshire 
version as it stands ever had Wyatt’s approval, but a comparison 
with the holograph version in Egerton makes it look as if Devon- 
shire was not at any rate an “improved” version. The text in 
Wyatt’s own hand goes as follows: 


Desire, alas, my master and my foo 

So sore alterd thi selff how mayst thou se? 
Whome I did seke now chasith me to and fro 
Whom thou didst reule now rewlyth the and me. 


12Some revision and editorial “improvement” took place in the Devonshire MS 
also. See, for example, Foxwell’s variant readings to Rondeau No. 6, in which 
an extra syllable has been added to every line to make it decasyllabic. 


18Foxwell, I, 53. 
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Tyrant it is to rewle thy subiectes so 

By forced law and mutabilitie. 

For where by the I dowtyd to have blame, 
Even now by hate agayn I dowt the same. 


The principal difference between the Devonshire and Egerton 
texts is that in the second half of the poem a question has been 
changed to a declarative statement and a causative connection is 
substituted for the stale exclamation “Lo!” following this passage. 
There is a vigor in the new version which sounds very like Wyatt. 
But this version, written in the Egerton MS in Wyatt’s own hand, 
is also corrected and extensively revised by him in the manu- 
script. In the third and fourth lines Wyatt decided to use the 
variable of time instead of the variable of personal role; his theme 
is after all the mutability which comes from changing fancies in 
love. So 


Whom I did seke now chasith me to and fro 
Whom thou didst reule now rewlyth the and me 


is changed to 


Some tyme I sought that dryvis me to and fro 
Some tyme thow ledst that ledyth the and me. 


And then, since the fickleness of fortune which can be measured 
most clearly by a comparison of “some time” and “now” leaves 
after all a sense of uncertainty, of bewilderment, for the arbitrary 
changes of will or fancy can perhaps be understood but the 
changes produced by time remain inevitably baffling, Wyatt drops 
his strong declarative fifth line, “Tyrant it is to rewle thy subiectes 
so,” and returns to something like his earlier version in Devon- 
shire: “What reson is to rewle thy subiectes so?” But he keeps the 
compact fifth line he had devised for the declarative form, and 
makes it part of the question, “What reson is to rewle thy subiectes 
so / By forcyd law and mutabilitie?” 

There is one instance, in this poem, of metrical smoothing, from 
“What right is to rule thy subjectes soo?” to “What reson is to rewle 
thy subiectes so?” but that change took place only incidentally, 
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after the substitution of “Tyrant it is to rewle thy subiectes so.” 
But several other lines could have been made more regular if that 
had been the poet’s concern. Wyatt’s main interest was rather in 
the rhetorical organization of the poem, the way in which the 
argument progressed, the alteration of tone which would be most 
consistent with the meaning he was trying to convey. Perhaps this 
is why the critics have found the final version not very clear and 
have wondered why the Devonshire version seems clearer. They 
have neglected the rhetorical and logical changes in the develop- 
ment of the poem. This sort of thing was essential to the effect, 
in Wyatt’s opinion. He can be observed to work over the transition 
from one tone to another, intent upon deepening the idea by this 
change of tone. And this point is the one at which his difference 
from Surrey is most clearly marked. A comparison of the sonnets 
which they both adapted from the same original will show this 
very clearly. I shall return to this comparison in a moment. 

Sometimes Wyatt does seem to make a change solely for the 
sound effect, and he will go as far as to change the rhyme, as in 
epigram 19: 


His rayne is rage then botyth no deny 
The first estew is only remedy 


becomes 


His rayne is rage, resistans valyth none 
The first estew is remedy alone. 


Surely the first version is clearer as far as the sense is concerned, 
but the rhyme of “none” and alone” was apparently attractive. In 
another epigram, the well-known one beginning “Tagus, farewell,” 
Wyatt makes the opposite alteration. The line “My king, my 
country, for whom only alone” is changed to “My king, my 
country, alone for whom I live.” But here, of course, there is 
compression, and the first form is unduly wordy. 

Wyatt was not afraid of obscurity, and if compression could 
be achieved, the result seemed to him worth it. In an epigram on 


Cupid and why he is blind,** Wyatt changed “for if he might have 
14Foxwell, No. 21, I, 57. 
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seen that I behold” to “For he with sight of that that I behold,” 
and, more surprisingly, the line “Your hand his bow and truss 
should have unfold” to the awkward “His bow, your hand, and 
truss should have unfold,” where the modern reader has to re- 
arrange the line to understand its meaning. This is an instance of 
the sixteenth-century reader’s being less dependent upon the word- 
order than we are for understanding of syntax. Sometimes the 
Elizabethans made deliberate use of ambiguous word-order for 
“trick” poems. 

The conclusions that might be drawn from Wyatt’s observed 
habits of revision, then, do not lend much support to the suggestion 
that awkwardness and roughness resulted from hasty composition 
and that they would have been smoothed out in revision. Instead, 
as a reviser Wyatt was interested primarily in compression, the 
tightening up of the idea, the insertion of additional adjectives 
(“And to be ruled by mutabilitie” becomes “By forced law and 
mutabilitie”), but most of all in the improvement of the general 
strategy of the poem. This involves changes in grammatical mood, 
shifts in position of words for emphasis (not euphony), and modi- 
fications of tone and attitude. There is a vivid awareness on the 
poet’s part, as he looks back at a poem, that it is spoken and dra- 
matic, and that it takes place in a short time and carries its effects 
very rapidly. 

In the matter of revision it was necessary to by-pass the sonnets 
and examine Wyatt’s methods in the epigrams. Returning to the 
sonnets, let us see whether the conventional dismissal of them as 
“rough” may not have occurred without sufficient attention to 
some qualities in them which seemed to Wyatt more important 
than musical smoothness. He was obviously interested in Petrarch, 
and in translating some of his sonnets into English he was of course 
introducing a new verse form into the English language, one which 
was to become very popular in the Elizabethan period and remain 
to serve as an instrument for the greatest poets of later times. But 
Wyatt must have seen something more in these sonnets than merely 
14-line poems with certain rhyme-schemes. He was, I think, inter- 
ested in them both as poetry and as verse. 

Petrarch’s sonnet “Amor, che nel pensier mio vive e regna” was 
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translated by Wyatt in “The longe love that in my thought doeth 
harbar” and by Surrey in “Love that doth raine and live within 
my thought.” In this competition, later criticism has almost uni- 
formly awarded the victory to Surrey. Padelford, Surrey’s editor, 
says that his version is “highly pictorial and highly dramatic, sur- 
passing the original in these respects”; Wyatt’s, on the other hand, 
he calls “vigorous, but rough.”** Miss Foxwell deplored the choice 
of this original in the first place. “This sonnet is a good example of 
Wiat’s selection of a conceited sonnet, in preference to the more 
graceful examples portraying Petrarch’s love of nature.” (In other 
words, the poem is suited to sixteenth-century taste but not to nine- 
teenth.) Even after this apology, Miss Foxwell can find little to say 
in favor of Wyatt’s version. “Since many of Wiat’s characteristic 
rules of verse are exemplified here, it is not a success, as a sonnet.”?° 
And Mr. Tillyard, whose edition of selections from Wyatt was 
intended to win friends for the poet and to show “that Wyatt by 
virtue of his profounder and more passionate temperament is a 
greater poet than Surrey,”*’ does not even include the sonnet by 
which Wyatt and Surrey can be compared most directly. 

Wyatt’s sonnet is usually known in one of two revisions, that 
made by Nicholas Grimald (in the Egerton MS) and published by 
Foxwell, or that made by the editor of Tottel’s Miscellany, who- 
ever he was. The text as Wyatt left it, before either of these alter- 
ations, is as follows: 


The longe love that in my thought doeth harbar 
And in myn hert doeth kepe his residence 
into my face preseth with bolde pretence 


15The Poems of Henry Howard Earl of Surrey (revised edition, Seattle, 1928), 
Pp. 49, 208. 


16She is only echoing Nott, who wrote in 1816: “If we examine particularly the 
several species of composition which Wyatt attempted, we shall find him to have 
failed most in his sonnets. In these he has shown great want of taste as well in 
the choice of his subjects as in his manner of treating them. The sonnets he 
has selected from Petrarch are for the most part the worst that Petrarch wrote. 
Instead of taking such as were true to nature, and expressive of simple feeling, 
he has fixed on those which abound with ingenious subtleties and conceits. Thus at 
one time he tells us that his heart is a ship steered by cruelty through stormy 
seas and dangerous rocks .. .” (op. cit., I, cxviii). 


1Op. cit., p. 56. 
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Now it may be that Wyatt would himself have made improve- 
ments and alterations in this text if he had been able to do so, but 
in the absence of those improvements we are not warranted in 
taking the revisions of another editor as a satisfactory substitute. 
The version of Surrey, as printed by Padelford, is as follows: 


Padelford’s comment is that the verse has an easy flow (which is 
undeniable) and slow and stately harmonies. He comments also ¥ 
on the “grave melody” and the “cumulative sonorous quality” of 
the poem. He finds the versification varied to suit the changing 
subject, with trochaic openings (suggesting masculine force) at 
the beginning and end, and iambics when the lady enters the poem. 
The overtones of sound produced by such words as thought, 


18R. Hughey, op. cit., pp. 442-43. 
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and therin campeth spreding his baner 
She that me lerneth to love & suffre 

and will that my trust & lust negligence 
be rayned by reason shame & reverence 
with his hardines taketh displeasur 
Where withall vnto the hertes forrest he fleith 
leving his entreprise with payn & cry 
and ther him hideth & not appereth 
What may I do when my maistr fereth 
but in the feld with him to lyve & dy 
for goode is the liff ending faithfully." 





Love that doth raine and liue within my thought, 
And buylt his seat within my captyve brest, 
Clad in the armes wherein with me he fowght, 
Oft in my face he doth his banner rest. 

But she that tawght me love and suffre paine, 
My doubtful hope & eke my hote desire 

With shamfast look to shadoo and refrayne, 

Her smyling grace convertyth streight to yre. 
And cowarde Love, then, to the hart apace 
Taketh his flight, where he doth lurke and playne 
His purpose lost, and dare not shew his face. 
For my lordes gilt thus fawtles byde I payine; 
Yet from my lorde shall not my foote remove: 
Sweet is the death that taketh end by love. 








ca R J 
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fought, oft, taught, faultless and doth seem to him to produce “an 
austere and masculine quality,” a kind of restraint, which he 
admires.*® 

This quietness and restraint, when compared with some of the 
effects produced in Wyatt’s sonnet, may perhaps be seen in a 
clearer light. For example, in rendering “Talor armato nella fronte 
vene” (sometimes armed comes into my face) Surrey writes “Oft 
in my face he doth his banner rest,” which is as quiet as might be. 
To Wyatt the conceit is capable of more than this. Love is a knight, 
and the lover’s blush is his banner. Wyatt takes the conceit 
seriously. He sees love as a knight who is actually carrying a ban- 
ner and displaying it as a challenge: 


into my face preseth with bolde pretence 
and therin campeth spreding his baner. 


With the lady’s disapproval of the blush, however, as revealing 
the love which it was the duty of the lover to keep secret from 
all observers, the knight, Love, flees in terror and hides himself in 
the poet’s heart. 


Onde Amor paventoso fugge al core 
Lassando ogni sua impresa, e piagne e trema 


(Then love, frightened, flees to the heart, utterly abandoning his 
enterprise [with perhaps a pun on impresa meaning standard or 
ensign] and complains and trembles.) ‘To Surrey this is merely 


And cowarde Love, then, to the hart apace 
Taketh his flight, where he doth lurke and playne 


But to Wyatt the knight is not a coward, any more than he is in 
the Italian. As a matter of fact, Wyatt adds an idea to the source; 
where Petrarch writes only that the lady was displeased “di nostra 
ardir,” Wyatt writes “with his hardines,” and this word is the 
preparation for the treatment in the next two lines: 


Where withall vnto the hertes forrest he fleith 
leving his entreprise with payn & cry. 


19Op. cit., pp. 48-50. 
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It was observed by Nott that this idea of the heart as a forest was 
an addition of Wyatt’s. It is not in the Italian. But, said Nott, it 
is a circumstance “of which I do not see the propriety or ele- 
gance.”*° Well, it may not be proper or elegant, but it is specific 
and vivid. The face, in which the blush was spread as a banner, 
is presumably a kind of plain, where the knight boldly plants his 
standard, challenging all comers. The contrast of his flight into a 
forest, in the depths of which he may hide, makes of the conceit 
something not merely trivial and ingenious. It is the evocation of 
a picture of the chivalric world; its background is like that of the 
descriptive passages in Malory. 

The same energy and vividness is present in the passage which 
Surrey renders “where he doth lurke and playne”; Wyatt has it 
“leving his entreprise with payn & cry / and ther him hideth & 
not appereth.” He has made the complaining and crying stronger 
than if he had retained the verbs of the Italian. Finally, Wyatt 
retains the rhetorical question from the Italian, “What may I do 
when my maistr fereth / but in the feld with him to lyve & dy.” 
Surrey’s version lacks this dramatic value; he modestly says, “For 
my lordes gilt thus fawtles byde I payine; / Yet from my lorde 
shall not my foote remove.” Surrey throughout is speaking in a 
smooth, suave, courtly manner. The pretense on which the poem 
rests is obviously nothing more than a social convention, and he no 
more intends it to be taken seriously than he would expect literal un- 
derstanding of a well-turned compliment or courteous phrase. The 
situation is set, for him, in a drawing-room or salon. To Wyatt, 
however, the conceit of the poet’s love as a knight, bold in chal- 
lenge but ignominious in retreat at the lady’s frown, offers a real 
opportunity for the evocation of action and atmosphere: “preseth 
with bolde pretence,” “campeth,” “his hardines,” “the hertes for- 
rest,” “his entreprise,” “in the feld with him.” In Wyatt’s poem 
the imagery is alive, but in Surrey’s it is desiccated and has become 
only the fashion of speaking. Surrey’s smoothness and melody 
fit this well. The reader is hurried over the imagery, and there is 
no temptation to linger on it. Moreover, the pattern of Surrey’s 
versification is very insistent. The caesura always occurs after the 


200p. cit., p. 537. 
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second foot, and if this produces a monotony, it is perhaps relieved 
by the run-on lines in the middle of the sonnet. 

If this sample analysis be accepted as showing that there is some- 
thing more to Wyatt’s sonnets than mere metrical experimenta- 
tion, or experimentation in translation for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a new verse form into English, it would seem to follow 
that a more careful attention to Wyatt’s aim might reveal some of 
the other sonnets as poems in their own right, and not mere his- 
torically important bores, or things of little account, as Sir Edmund 
Chambers would have them. 


Wyatt’s verse offers several examples of discursive poetry: the 
three epistles, or, as they are sometimes called, satires. The term is 
of some importance, since satire suggests a form and style which are 
not represented in these poems. Neither in the manuscripts nor in 
Tottel’s Miscellany were these poems called satires; the term was 
first consistently applied by Nott, in his edition of 1816.” 

Wyatt turned for models in this sort of verse to two sources: 
to Horace for general theme and attitude, for the general manner, 
and to the Italian Luigi Alamanni for his verse form. This verse 
form, terza rima, has occasioned much dispute among the critics 
of Wyatt; Saintsbury and Tillyard insisting that Wyatt did not 
write good terza rima because he did not keep the tercets closed, 
and Berdan and Foxwell justifying him, partly because he was 
writing not according to the pattern of Dante, but in the manner 
of the cinquecento. But the argument seems barren in any case. 
There was obviously no tradition of terza rima in English; there- 
fore the value of the particular way in which it was introduced 
into the language should rest upon its success in the new language, 
just as the verdict upon the English sonnet depends not upon what 
Petrarch made of the form, but what it was capable of in English. 

Of the two epistles to John Poins, the one beginning “Mine own 
John Poins, sins ye delight to know” is based on the tenth satire of 


21Warton has praised Wyatt as “the first polished English satirist” and suggested 
“that he mistook his talents when, in compliance with the mode, he became a 
sonnetteer; and, if we may judge from a few instances, that he was likely to have 
treated any other subject with more success than that of love.” The History 
of English Poetry (1824 ed.), III, 323. 


‘e 
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Alamanni. This piece of Wyatt’s is usually called the first satire, 
and it may well be the first in order of composition, since the other 
two, though they do not derive immediately from Alamanni, use 
this verse form. In content the epistle is a series of statements con- 
cerning the difficulties of court life, especially the hypocrisy and 
flattery necessary for success there. Wyatt makes the objections 
general, and no one has yet found any topical references to the 
court of Henry VIII, though apparently Wyatt wrote this after 
being dismissed from court and paroled in his father’s custody at 
Allington Castle, after an affray with the Duke of Suffolk’s men. 
It may be, however, that there has been some cutting here, for at 
line 85 Wyatt says “And of these newes I fele nor wele nor woo” 
when no news has been mentioned. He continues “Sauf that a 
clogg doeth hang yet at my hele,” evidently referring to the 
official constraint which forced him to remain at Allington. He 
proceeds to survey the possibilities of where he might be instead, 
in foreign countries at his usual business of diplomacy, and he finds 
enough moral objections to foreign habits to support a tone of 
quiet, pleasant provincialism which gives the epistle its charm. In the 
background of this sort of poem can be discerned the short moral 
poems of Chaucer,” the apothegms contained in Elyot’s Bankette 
of Sapience and versified by Wyatt’s friend Sir Francis Bryan in a 
poem still extant in manuscript,”* and the dispraise of the court 
written by Antonio de Guevara and translated into English by 
Bryan. Wyatt has domesticated the details, both those of Alamanni 
and those of the convention, so that the most appealing and most 
famous parts of the poem are those in which he describes the life 
of an English country gentleman: 


This maketh me at home to hounte and to hawke, 
And in fowle weder at my booke to sitt; 


2For this aspect of Chaucer’s influence, see Louis B. Wright, “William Painter 
and the Vogue of Chaucer as a Moral Teacher,” Modern Philology, XXXI1 (1933- 
34), 165-74. 

essa Library MS 183. For a discussion see Elsa Chapin, “The Literary 
Interests of Sir Francis Bryan,” University of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, 
Humanistic Series, Vol. VII, 1929-30, pp. 429-43 (Chicago, 1932). 


24S.T.C. 12431 and 12448. 
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In frost and snowe then with my bow to stawke; 
No man doeth mark where so I ride or goo; 
In lusty lees at libertie I walke; 


And the summary of his life, providing a contrast to the series of 
descriptions of what he would be doing if he were in France 
(judging the wine and delicate sauces), Spain (playing the hypo- 
crite), Flanders (getting drunk), or Rome (watching the exchange 
of Christ for money, poison, and treason): 


But here I ame in Kent and Christendome, 
Emong the muses where I rede and rhyme; 
Where if thou list, my Poyns, for to come, 
Thou shalt be judge how I do spend my time. 


In his second epistle to Poins, Wyatt turns to Horace for a 
framework, utilizing the sixth satire of Book II, or rather the fable 
of the town and country mouse included in it. The fable, with a 
moralization made by the Scottish Chaucerian Henryson, may also 
have been known to Wyatt. At any rate the manner of Wyatt’s 
poem is Chaucerian, The meeting of the two mice is described in 
mock-serious vein characteristic of the master: 


At last she asked softly who was there. 

And in her language, as well as she cowd, 

“Pepe,” quod the othr, “syster, I ame here”. 

“Peace,” quod the townysshe mowse, “why spekest thou so lowde?” 
And by the hand she toke her fayer and well, 

“Welcom,” quod she, “my sister, by the Roode.” 


The moral of the fable is of course that in trying to better yourself 
you invite new trouble: 


Alas! my Poynz, how men do seke the best 
And fynde the worst, by error as they stray; 
And no marvaill; when sight is so opprest, 
And blynde the gyde; anon, out of the way 
Goeth gyde and all, in seking quyete liff. 


The restlessness which causes men to seek happiness in a different 
kind of life is vain and foolish: 
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Eche kynd of lyff hath with hym his disease. 


The epistle addressed to Sir Francis Bryan shows a further devel- 
opment of the rhetorical and dramatic tendency visible in the second 
poem to Poins. It takes the form of an address to Bryan, suitable 
because Bryan himself knew what grace in writing there was to 
counsel man the right, and because Bryan was himself active in 
diplomatic service, running up and down, as Wyatt says. The ques- 
tion, why do you do it, instead of taking your ease at home, is 
answered as if in Bryan’s own words. The reply of Wyatt to this 
is colloquial and direct: “By God, well said.” But there remains 
the difficulty of how to improve your fortune, since, as Wyatt 
and Bryan both knew, care of the King’s business often meant 
the neglect of your own. So Wyatt gives him some ironical advice, 
deriving in part from Horace’s Book II, satire v, on how to make 
money: by fawning, by hypocrisy, by manipulation of friend- 
ship and love. The end is a pretense of surprise that Bryan would 
reject such advice. “Laughst thou at me?” he says, and dismisses 
his friend: 


Nay then farewell, and if you care for shame 
Content thee then with honest povertie . . 


If you prefer truth and honesty to all these practices, then in this 
world you will have little prosperity and keep coin only as one 
keeps water in a sieve. 

It is surely a mistake to call these “polished” satires, for their 
merit lies not in their brilliance of style nor their vigor of attack. 
This is the same Wyatt who had defended his “shortness of speech” 
to the reader of his translation of Plutarch’s Quyete of Mynde in 
1527: “As for the shortnesse aduyse it wele and it shalbe the ples- 
aunter whan thou vnderstandest it.”** He writes epistles in which 

25Ed. C. R. Baskervill (Cambridge, Mass., 1931). The position of Wyatt with 
respect ‘to contemporary disputes over language and diction is not entirely 
clear. He is referred to in Richard Sherry’s A Treatise of Schemes and Tropes 
(1550), sig. Aiii verso, and Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie cites him for 
illustration of the figures. V. L. Rubel, Poetic Diction in the English Renaissance 
(New York, 1941), devotes a chapter to “The New Idiom of Sir Thomas Wyatt” 


which stresses Chaucerian influence and the figures of rhetoric. No doubt 
Wyatt did prefer Chaucerian diction to aureate terms. But it is absurd to call 
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moralizing is carried on in a plain and easy manner, with room 
for humor of a sly Chaucerian sort, occasional sharp strokes at 
monks or at ecclesiastical offices in Rome, slight personal memories, 
and familiar associations. Perhaps most important is the opportunity 
this kind of poem gives for the development of the favorite theme 
of renunciation of the means by which one succeeds in the world— 
the praise of country life and the appreciation of the shallowness 
and hollowness of high place, rank, station, riches. The nostalgia 
often present in such poems is tempered by Wyatt with Chaucerian 
comedy, with plain realistic details about himself and his life, with 
a spirit of intimacy and friendliness toward Poins and Bryan, and 
most especially with a rhetorical and dramatic vigor. Again the 
conversational and spoken has influenced Wyatt’s style, away 
from the aureate and elaborated, toward the language that is plain, 
is English, is on the tongues of men. 

Recent criticism of Wyatt has emphasized his songs and lyrics, 
especially in contrast to the sonnets. No critic since Nott has 
praised the epistles so highly, and one modern defender of Wyatt 
(Tillyard) has even gone so far as to say that the popularity of the 
satires comes from the tendency of readers to confuse subject- 
matter with poetry.** The easiest eulogy of Wyatt can be made 
on the basis of his lyrics, and Sir Edmund Chambers finds enthusias- 
tic praise for them when he can say little about Wyatt’s other 
poems. 

The songs, for one thing, do not offer the difficulties about accent 
that the sonnets do. Obviously enough, if a song is meant for music, 
and especially if it is to be set to a tune on the pattern of a dance, 


his language “an entirely new idiom,” as Rubel does. Wyatt is perhaps most 
accurately placed in the preface to Peter Betham’s Preceptes of Warre, writ- 
ten in December 1543: aa lette no man thyncke, that J doo damne all vsvall 
termes borowed of other tounges, whan J doo well knowe that one toungue is 
interlaced with an other. But nowe to be shorte, J take them beste englyshe 
men, which folowe Chaucer, and other olde wryters, in whyche studye the 
nobles and gentle men of Englande, are worthye to be praysed, whan they 
endeuoure to bryng agayne to his owne clennes oure englysshe tounge, & play- 
nelye to speake wyth our owne termes as our mothers dyd before vs, which 
men J could reherce by name, but that J shulde be thought to flatter. The dead 
J maye well prayse. Wyate was a worthye floure of our tounge . . .” For a dis- 
cussion of the movement against rhetoric, see R. F. Jones, “The Moral Sense of 
Simplicity,” Studies in Honor of Frederick W. Shipley (St. Louis, 1942). 


26Op. cit., p. 44. 
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it must have its accent regular enough to suit the music. There can 
be no quarrel between the emphasis of the music and the stress 
of the verse. But other explanations have also been offered. ‘The 
songs in general do not depend upon foreign sources, and Cham- 
bers’ theory that Wyatt’s roughness arose from translating closely 
is at least consistent with this situation. Furthermore, there was 
something of a tradition of the ballet, carol, or song written to 
a dancing meter, and the poems and songs written at the court of 
Henry VIII have been brought in to show that Wyatt was able 
here, at least, to draw upon a well-established style, that here he 
was no innovator, as he was in the English sonnet, but was prac- 
tising an art well known and familiar. In fact, Chambers says that 
in this sort of thing Wyatt comes at the end of a tradition.” 

A fairly large number of courtly lyrics have survived in manu- 
script from the period preceding Wyatt’s activity as a song writ- 
er.”* But before we compare the songs in these sources with the lyrics 
of Wyatt it is necessary to know what we are looking for. Com- 
mon subject matter or general similarity in verse forms would 
indicate little. It will be necessary first to see what are the distinc- 
tive features of Wyatt as a lyric poet and then examine the tradi- 
tion to measure the extent of Wyatt’s debt. 

The most striking feature of Wyatt’s songs is their frequent 
use of the refrain. Wyatt’s refrains are of all kinds, ranging from 
a word to a couple of lines, and varying in use from an exactly 
repeated passage, or burden, to a constantly modified and developed 
phrase. I will begin with a single repeated word used for refrain 
effect. In the poem “Heaven and earth,” the last two syllables of 
the last line of a simple a b a b quatrain verse are repeated through- 
out. In the first stanza it is not noticeable as a feature because it 
seems to be merely a part of the extravagant pose of the poet: 


27Op. cit., p. 120. 


28These have been published by Ritson in Ancient Songs (1790, 1829, 1877); 
T. Wright in Songs and Carols (1856), and Percy Society Early English Poetry, 
Vol. 23 (1847); E. Fliigel in Amglia, XII (1889), 225-72 and 585-97, and in 
Neuenglisches Lesebuch (Halle, 1895); by B. Fehr in Herrig’s Archiv, CVI, 
48-70 and 262-85, CVII, 50-52 (corrected by Padelford in Archiv, CXIX, 424- 
30); Padelford and Benham in Anglia, XXXI (1908), 309-97; R. Dyboski in 
E.E.T.S. Extra Series 101 (1907); E. B. Reed in Anglia, XXXIII (1910), 344- 
69; R. L. Greene, The Early English Carols (Oxford, 1935). 
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Hevyn and erth and all that here me plain, 

Do well perceve what care doeth cause me cry, 
Save you alone, to whome I cry in vain, 
Mercy! madame alas, I dy! I dy! 


Here is merely the preposterous hyperbole of the courtly lover, 
one may say, with his pleas for mercy and his complaints of his 
woes. But the next stanza changes the impression: 


If that you slepe, I humbly you require 
Forbere, a while, and let your rigor slake; 
Syns that by you I burn thus in this fyer, 
To here my plaint, dere hert, awake! awake! 


The repeated word has called attention to itself, and the third 
stanza proceeds to take up this thread, 


Syns that so ofte ye have made me to wake 
In plaint and teres. . . . 


The fourth stanza reaches a finality in the appeal: 


It is the last trouble that you shall have 

Of me, madame, to here my last complaint; 
Pitie at lest your poure unhappy slave 

For in dispere alas I faint! I faint! 


and we have returned to the exhibitionist level of the end of the 
first stanza. But there is an immediate reaction against this, in a 
stanza full of dignified beauty: 


It is not now but long and long ago, 

I have you served as to my powre and myght, 
As faithfully as any man — do, 

Clayming of you nothing of right, of right. 


Here the device of the repeated word has been transformed from 
the refrain to the interior of a line itself, and the first line in the 
stanza, to give that surprise which must mark the change of tone. 
And then the repeated word of refrain itself indicates the new 
dignity attained by the lover in his attitude toward the lady. “Of 
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right, of right” is the claim he now makes. The next stanza ends 
“An inward deth hath fret my mynde, my mynde,” and the poet 
proceeds, through the next three stanzas, to project the cause of 
this death “for shame, for shame,” to admit its incredibility, “Herd 
of belefe it doeth appere, appere,” and to end ironically, 


therefore when ye here tell 
Beleve it not, all tho ye se my grave 
Cruell; unkynd! I say farewell! farewell! 


The remarkable thing about this song is of course not the con- 
ventional complaint by a lover that his lady’s cruelty is causing 
his death, It is rather the way in which metrical and rhetorical re- 
sources have been utilized to maintain a delicate balance between 
the sentimentality of the situation and the lover’s dignity. Wyatt 
uses a shift of tone to do this, varying the refrain first in one direc- 
tion and then in the other. He picks up an echo from the refrain 
in one stanza to introduce it into the argument of the next. He 
even uses the device of the repeated word itself: “It is not now 
but long and long ago,” and he skilfully maneuvers the situation 
so that his repetition device can provide an effective close to the 
poem, “farewell! farewell!” 

Sometimes he varies the refrain line in other ways, taking a 
larger unit than a single word and opening up further possibilities 
of grammatical, rhetorical, and prosodic change. An example is the 
famous “My lute awake.” The refrain line is at first used to set the 
tone, quiet and resigned, for the song: 


For when this song is song and past, 
My lute be still, for I have done. 


In a variation of it, he answers a rhetorical question: 


Should we then sigh or sing or mone? 
No! no! my lute, for I have done. 


Again it is an appendage to a warning: 


Thinck not he hath his bow forgot 
All tho my lute and I have done. 
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Then, in the two stanzas before the last, the lute, which has been 
in such intimate association with the poet for the duration of the 
poem, is neglected: 


Thy wisshes then dare not be told; 
Care then who lyst, for I have done. 


and 


Then shalt thou knowe beaultie but lent, 
And wisshe and want as I have done. 


These two stanzas contain the threat to the lady (also conven- 
tional) of her old age, and the repentance she will then feel, when 
her beauty is gone and she is deserted. The alliance of the poet 
and his lute is again brought forward, for a close magnificently 
contrived out of the whole pattern of the poem: 


Now cesse, my lute: this is the last 
Labor that thou and I shall wast, 

And ended is that we begon; 

Now is this song boeth song and past, 
My lute be still, for I have done. 


If we turn now to the lyrics which have survived from the court 
circle of Henry VIII, we may be able to estimate the extent of 
Wyatt’s indebtedness to his tradition. These lyrics are of three 
main types: religious songs, convivial songs of drinking or hunting 
or merry-making, and complaints of various sorts, especially the 
love complaint in the form of a chanson d’aventure.” The religious 
lyrics often have refrains, usually a phrase in Latin, but I can find 
no instance in which there is anything like the functional use of 
the refrain as found in Wyatt. The Latin tag ordinarily serves 
merely to close the stanza. Wyatt did not write this type of poem, 
and, though he may have profited from a general knowledge of 
these songs, his debt is not very great or very apparent. 


29See H. E. Sandison, The “Chanson d’Aventure” in Middle English (Bryn 
Mawr, 1913); E. K. Chambers, “Some Aspects of Mediaeval Lyric” in Early 
English Lyrics (1907) and Sir Thomas Wyatt (1933); F. M. Padelford, Early 
Sixteenth Century Lyrics (1907); and the important review of Rollins by Basker- 
vill cited in note 5. 
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The poems with the regular dancing movement of the ballet 
are usually convivial songs, and as such they usually have nonsense 
refrains like “hum, ha, trill go bell,” “dandily dan,” “‘minion go trim, 
go trim,” or “jolly fellow jolly.” Wyatt’s songs are seldom so light 
and frivolous as these. When he uses this gay and tripping move- 
ment, he is likely to combine with it something serious or partly 
serious as content. He adapted the movement of these popular 
songs to less primitive and naive material. This is the source of 
his special effect, and it is more profitable to notice how that 
effect is pronounced than to see in Wyatt, as some critics have 
done, a founder of the cavalier attitude and a forerunner of Donne. 

Similarity of theme or of opening can sometimes be found. For 
example, in the part-song book of Wynkyn de Worde (1530) of 
which only the Bassus survives, there is a song which at first 
suggests Wyatt: 


And wyll ye serue me so 

For my kyndnes thus to serue me soo 
In fayth ye be to blame 

for my good wyll me to dyffame 

and therof to make A game 

and yet to serue me so 


Here is the attitude of saucy impudence toward the lady, a kind 
of deferent independence which some critics suppose to be Wyatt’s 
invention. But if Wyatt owes anything to this song, it is the idea 
for his “And wylt thow leve me thus,” a poem which surpasses its 
original largely because of the skill with which Wyatt manipu- 
lated his refrain: 


And wylt thow leve me thus? 
Say nay, say nay, ffor shame, 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my greffe and grame; 
And wylt thow leve me thus! 
Say nay, say nay! 


The more usual complaint poem in the popular tradition has 
only humility and self-abasement as the role of the speaker. Wyatt 


80Printed by Fliigel in Anglia, XII (1889), 585-97. 
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learned, from Petrarch no doubt, how to extend the range of this 
kind of poem. He makes the complaint a treatment of the meta- 
phorical nature of the experience, and for him the pangs of dis- 
prized love offer innumerable roles, a vast and varied theater in 


’ which to play his part. Take a typical complaint poem, for example 


No. 30 in the Fairfax MS: 


Complayne I may wher euyr I go 
syth I haue done my besy payne 

to loue her best and no mo 

And she me takyth in gret disdayne 
I wis yet will I not me complayne 
tyll that I cum tyll her presens 

lest cause in me be found of offense.** 


It would be too simple to compare with this any one of Wyatt’s 
complaint poems to show how much more mature a work he can 
make out of it. What I am trying to do is to draw a distinction 
between the tradition he inherited and his contribution to it. His 
themes, his forms (in part), and no doubt some elements of his style 
were there before him. But he made out of the materials of the 
tradition something which had not been there before. It is the height 
of confusion to say, as Professor Rollins does, that “his genius was 
largely derivative.” 

Wyatt’s prosody has been praised by Chambers, especially with 
respect to the variety and range of its meters. In 120 poems that 
might be called songs, he says, there are over 70 distinct and 
separate verse forms.” In addition Chambers praises the skill with 
which Wyatt manages the rhyming of long and short lines, and 
the subtlety with which relationships in the poem are thus estab- 
lished. 

As one surveys the kind of stanza used by Wyatt one gets the 
impression that the poet had a deliberate experimental program, 
for he goes from one type of stanza to a variation of it as if he 
were consciously exploring the possibilities. This does not mean, 
as Berdan suggests,** that the process of writing verse was to 

31Archiv, CVI (1901), 59. 

3820p. cit., p. 119. 

33Early Tudor Poetry (New York, 1920), 484-85. 
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Wyatt a coldly intellectual matter, with no interest in the feeling 
contained in the poem, a mere tour de force undertaken perhaps 
for patriotic reasons to show that what was possible in French 
or Italian was also possible in English. Wyatt’s revisions show him 
to have been a careful artist, and the success of his songs even with 
critics who find nothing to admire in his sonnets or epistles ought 
to dispel the notion that his pieces are dead academic exercises. 

For example, three poems in the same meter may be considered: 
“Take heed by time,” an early poem in the Devonshire MS; “To 
wish and want and not obtain”; and “What meaneth this.” The 
metrical scheme here is three rhyming lines of four feet each, with 
a refrain line only half as long, not rhyming with the three longer 
lines but usually connected in some way with the first half of the 
first line, either in sense or in wording. The first poem, a jew @’ esprit 
on the subject of secrecy in love, begins “Take hede be tyme lest 
ye be spyde,” and after two more rhyming lines the refrain sums 
up in a rather arch tone, “Therefore take hede!” The third poem 
has, in place of this exclamation, a question, repeating the first half 
of the first line: 


What menythe thys, when I lye alone, 

I tosse, I turn, I sygh, I grone, 

My bedd me semys as hard as stone, 
What menys thys? 


The other stanzas proceed to catalogue the characteristic behavior 
of the lover, and each one is interrupted with the question, “What 
menys thys?” Toward the end, when the narrative describes the 
self-consciousness of the lover in the presence of the lady, there 
is a suggestion of humor about the whole thing, and when the 
final stanza is reached the impression is quite definite: 


Thus have I passyd many a yere 

And many a day, tho nowght apere 

But most of that that most I fere. 
What menys this? 


The critics who have described Wyatt’s love songs as merely 
rehearsing over and over again the interminable complaints of the 
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lover have been looking only at the apparent subject matter. They 
have missed the turns of style and mood which Wyatt so carefully 
prepared by the rhetorical organization of his poem, by adapting 
the metrical scheme to his purpose, and by the use of the tantalizing 
refrain, often in a different tone from the rest of the poem. 

A feeling of hopelessness and impatience may be achieved by 
varying the meter of the half-line refrain, as Wyatt does in “To 
wish and want”: 


To wisshe and want and not obtain 

To seke and sew ese of my pain, 

Syns all that ever I do is vain, 
What may it avail me? 


The simple, plodding iambics of the stanza-lines create a tone 
which is shattered by the refrain with its odd rhythm and its fem- 
inine ending. And this curious difference of effect between the 
monotonously rhyming first three lines, slow and heavy in their 
movement, and the rapid energy of the question is carried through 
to the end: 


For in despere there is no rede; 

To want of ear, speche is no spede; 

To linger still, alyve as dede, 
What may it avail me! 


Wyatt will use a very old form, the four-lined stanza all on the 
same rhyme, in “Farewell the rayn of cruelty,” but when he uses 
it again he changes the rhythm by using a different basic foot: “I 
am as I am and so will I be.”’. 

Perhaps Wyatt might be accused of favoring rhyme schemes 
which are too difficult. In his poem “Give place all ye that doth 
rejoyse” he used an a b a b b b stanza. The two well-known imita- 
tions of it, Surrey’s “Give place, ye lovers, here before” and John 
Heywood’s poem in praise of the Princess Mary, “Give place, 
you ladies, and be gone,” both use easier schemes; Surrey adopted 
the a ba bcc scheme which Wyatt had used elsewhere, and Hey- 
wood contented himself with a still simpler ballad stanza, rhymed 
abab. 
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There are two interesting lyrics in which Wyatt may be said 
in some sense to comment on his own songs.** The first one begins: 


Me list no more to sing 

Of love nor of suche thing 
Howe sore that yt me wring; 
For what I song or spake 
Men dede my songis mystake. 


My songes ware to defuse 
Theye made folke to muse 
Therefor, me to excuse, 

Theye shall be song more plaine, 
Nothr of joye nor payne, 


but as the poem continues it is not more plain, but obscure in the 
extreme. In the last stanza Wyatt explodes his joke: 


If this be undre miste, 

And not well playnlye wyste, 
Undrestonde me who lyste; 
For I seke not a bene, 

I wott what I doo meane. 


The other poem has been taken by Chambers to be an envoi for a 
book to be published. The difficulty with this hypothesis is that 
the poem does not occur in the Egerton MS, which had Wyatt’s 
revisions and was prepared for publication, but in the Devonshire 
MS only, which was a private manuscript anthology of court 
poetry. The last stanza is a kind of retraction: 


And patiently, O reader, I the praye 

Take in good parte this worke as yt ys mente, 

And greve thee not with ought that I shall saye, 
Sins with good will this boke abrode ys sente, 

To tell men howe in youthe I ded assaye 

What love ded mene, and nowe I yt repente, 

That musing me my frendes might well be ware, 
And kepe them free from all such payne and care. 


34Foxwell, I, 312 and 3109. 
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If this is a retraction, it is well to remember that there was a con- 
vention for retractions, and we may perhaps take Wyatt’s retrac- 
tion about as seriously as we take his master Chaucer's. 

A consideration of Wyatt’s imagery shows him again to be a 
poet working within conventions, careful to make his major effects 
plain, but capable of exploiting limited materials in subtle and 
ingenious ways. He utilizes the conventional figure of fortune 
which was a part of the stock-in-trade of Renaissance poets, but 
it is by no means merely a stock figure to him. Sometimes Fortune 
is a lady, who has a pleasant face (373),° or smiles (291), even 
kisses him (115), but who is at other times deaf (110), or who 
denies her promise (115), turns her face (344), or even spits out 
gall (50). But the iconology is not static. Sometimes the turning 
of fortune is not the turning away of the face of a goddess, but a 
more abstract operation. Thus, in the poem in which fortune is 
deaf, she (or it) is described as “turning as does a ball” (110). 
Fortune has a “train” (281) and a shadow (43); it is something 
that can be thanked (286, 86) or is froward (25). It can be ad- 
dressed derisively (81). But at times it is closer to a natural power 
than to a conventional goddess or a woman: it lends authority to 
governors (135), it lowers like the heavens (286, 109), it advances 
the lover (55) or slakes his fire (347). Again, Wyatt uses it as 
a mere synonym of chance, without any personification or symbolic 
value (101, 316, 332, 336, 380, etc.). Here he is avoiding the word 
hap, which occurs several times in the poems, but always with 
light or flippant context; Wyatt usually played upon the word 
when he used it (310, 81, 381, 59, 84, 41). Fortune was a more 
dignified expression of the idea, one which could be presented 
in a tone of resignation rather than of contempt. Perhaps there was 
an associative identification between Fortune as a lady and the 
lady of the love poem herself, but Fortune, unlike the lady, was 
always worthy of respect, even when she was the poet’s enemy. 
Fortune can be derided but not called “Ye old mule” (10). Chance 
is also treated flippantly; it seems to be the most capricious of the 


85] have indicated by page numbers of Vol. I of Foxwell’s edition (1913) the 
passages concerned. They do not match the page numbers of Hangen’s Con- 
cordance (1941) but I have of course used that valuable work. 
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three associated ideas. It chooses one and assigns him to his role 
(35, 281, 380, 119), but it is only once called “cruel” and is never 
treated with the dignity reserved for Fortune. Like hap, it can be 
used as a verb or noun, and Wyatt frequently seizes the opportunity 
to use it as both in the same poem, giving an effect of whirling 
restlessness and instability. 

It has been noticed by Josephine Miles** that the word pain is 
used so often by Wyatt that it becomes, for him, one of the 
“major poetic words,” and that he is unique in this respect. Before 
any conclusions are drawn from this fact, however, it must be 
pointed out that Wyatt uses the singular or collective form pain 
where we would now use the word pains, meaning “service,” or, 
as we sometimes say, “the trouble one takes.” Once this meaning 
is clear, it is possible to pun on the word, using it in both senses: 
service and the physical sensation which is the opposite of pleasure. 
In the following two lines Wyatt uses it first in one sense and 
then in the other: 


O lost servis, O payn ill rewarded 
O pitifull hert with payn enlarged. 


Wyatt also uses the word with various shades of figurative mean- 
ing, ranging from the common and concrete expression “pain 
and smart” to the word for an emotion of love, lodged in the heart, 
as when he speaks of “pain and pensifnesse” (323) or “pensif pain” 
(381). The particular color of the word is determined by its con- 
text, of course, and it will not be readily believed how many shades 
of meaning there are for this apparently simple and conventional 
word in Wyatt’s poetry. Another reason for the frequency of 
the word in Wyatt may as well be mentioned. He was using 
verse forms which required a great many rhymes, and the available 
rhymes for pain include many words useful in love poetry: com- 
plain, disdain, slain, vain, gain, twain, reign, strain, fain. 

Another word that seems to be a stock item in the vocabulary 
of this kind of poetry is the word fire. It represents. desire, of 
course, and rhymes with it, so that the sonneteer is always tempted 


86“Some Major Poetic Words,” University of California Publications in Eng- 
lish, Vol. 14 (1943), p. 233 n. 
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to use it for the rhyme-sound of one of his quatrains. The lady’s 
coldness and the lover’s heat are of course the standard traits of 
character; without them there would be no drama, and little poetry. 
But fire in Wyatt’s art is not so simple. I have been able to dis- 
tinguish three or four different sources for the associations of the 
word as he uses it. Besides the familiar conceit of love as desire, 
there is the idea of love as a purifying and testing agent, as used 
in alchemy: “That lyke as goolde, in fyre he mought be tryed” 
(67). In addition, there is the idea of fire as a wasting, consuming 
thing, perhaps derived from certain practices in witchcraft in 
which fire was employed to weaken gradually and destroy the 
image of an enemy and consequently the enemy himself. Finally, 
there is of course fire as the punishment of hell: 


My love ys lyke unto theternall fyre 
And I as those which therin do remayn 


The important thing about the different sources of associations for 
such a word as fire is that they show how Wyatt could use 
a plain language, free from exotic images, and yet achieve a rich- 
ness that makes poetry. To him even the plain language is fresh and 
alive and new, because of the variety of associations possible with 
a simple word. 

It would be interesting to discuss his abstract words at some 
length and to show how they change meaning in context. Wealth, 
for example, meaning not so much physical or monetary riches as 
a general state of well-being, the opposite of woe, is one of his 
important abstract words. But I will choose only one of them, 
which I think is much more characteristic of Wyatt’s imagination 
than either pain or wealth. It is the word liberty. Wyatt’s interest 
in it may be shown from the variety of tones in which he presents 
some aspect of the idea. There is a débat poem, beginning “Like as 
the bird within the cage enclosed,” in which lovers are asked to 
choose whether liberty by loss of life, or life in prison with loss 
of liberty, is better. There are poems of paradox, in which he pre- 
sents the idea that when he is most at liberty, then is he most the 
slave of his own desires and will. Wyatt may have written some of 
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these poems, at least, from prison, and although he praises the quiet 
life, the life of the mind, he is not one to say that stone walls do 
not a prison make. 


If chaunce assigned 
Were to my mind 
By very kind 

of destiny 

Yet would I crave 
Nought els to have 
But life and liberty. 


He refers in one of the epistles to Cato, who would not live when 
liberty was lost, and he mentions it as one of the pleasures relished 
at home in Kent and Christendom that “in lusty leas at liberty I 
walk.” But to be in love is to lose your liberty, and his contrasting 
attitudes are embodied in two of his most successful lyrics: 


A! my herte a! what aileth thee 
To set so light my liberty 
Making me bond when I was free 
A! my herte a! what aileth thee. 


There is, I think, an indulgent tone in that poem. The loss is re- 
cognized, but the gain is suggested by the plaintiveness of the move- 
ment of the refrain. Love is after all a pleasant fire, as he elsewhere 
says. The other lyric needs no comment: 


Tanglid I was in lové’s snare 

Opprest with payne, torment with care 
Of grief right sure, of joye full bare 
Clene in dispaire by crueltye. 

But ha! ha! hal full well is me 

For I am now at liberty. 


A study of the craftsmanship will show something about the man, 
even though the perusal of the biographical facts does not illu- 
minate the poetry. Wyatt’s directness, his energy, his humor are 
no doubt traits of personality which would not be visible in his 
work alone. But it is in the work that they are important and last- 
ing. My aim has been to present Wyatt as an artist, working with 
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the material of an old language and forms both old and new, ex- 
ploiting alike the possibilities of an English dance movement and 
the exotic Italian sonnet or the verse epistle. His object was not 
to display himself but to make poems, and the understanding of 
Wyatt must come from the poems themselves. The Elizabethans, 
who knew Wyatt only through Tottel, could not really understand 
him; as fine a critical intelligence as Puttenham’s was able to see 
little difference between Wyatt and Surrey. Through an accident 
of publication the artistic alternatives open to them were narrowed 
down. The sweet and sonorous manner prevailed, from Surrey 
to Spenser. The plain, vigorous manner, with considerable sub- 
tlety of effect within it, lay forgotten and submerged.” 


87A reappraisal of Wyatt is predicted by Rosemund Tuve in “A Critical Survey 
of Scholarship in the Field of English Literature of the Renaissance,” Studies 
in Philology, XL (1943), 248. She remarks, “There has been a clear shift away from 
authors unracked by doubts, like Spenser, to a Donne made even more tortured 
than he was; from the cheerful dramatists (Lyly, Dekker, early Fletcher) to 
Tourneur, Marston, Webster; from works where the direction is clear and the 
execution limpid (early songs, sonnets) to those which present the excitement 
or the irony of obscurity—Chapman, Greville, besides the metaphysicals. One 
predicts a revaluation of Wyatt for similar reasons.” Whether this is intended 
to disparage reappraisals I do not know. I have not tried to make out that Wyatt 
is more “modern” than Surrey or Spenser, and to me he is not more obscure. 
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Dickens and Mrs. Gaskell 


By Annette B. Hopkins 


F agey possible studies of Dickens in relation to the contributors 
to his journals, Household Words and All the Year Round, 
none is more promising of fruitful results than that of his association 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell. Mrs. Gaskell wrote for Dickens for 
thirteen years, from the inception of Household Words on March 
30, 1850, to the Christmas Number of All the Year Round for 1863, 
submitting verse, essays and reviews, tales, novelettes, and novels, 
to a total of more than thirty titles. The record of the intercourse 
between the two is full of interest and significance in what it un- 
folds about Dickens, the man, and Dickens in the editorial role of 
estimating the value of a contributor’s work; also in what it reveals, 
by inference,” about Mrs. Gaskell as a critic of her own writing. 
Dickens was first attracted to the work of Mrs. Gaskell through 
their common interest in the problems of young girls as the victims 
of sex immorality and the problems of industry as they affected 
the living and working conditions of the laborer. Both were writing 
on these subjects in their novels and several of the letters to Mrs. 
Gaskell are on the proper treatment of sex offenders. What seems 


1This paper is limited to Dickens’ relation to a single contributor and to a 
discussion of only literary problems. It represents investigation made quite inde- 
pendently of the studies by G. G. Grubb: “Dickens’ Pattern of Weekly Serial- 
ization,” ELH, IX (1942), 141-56; “The Editorial Policies of Charles Dickens,” 
PMLA, LVIII (1943), 1110-24; “Dickens’ Editorial Methods,” Studies in Philology, 
XL (1943), 79-100; ibid., XLII (1945), 811-23. 


2No doubt Mrs. Gaskell’s letters perished with the “immense correspondence” 
destroyed by Dickens shortly before his death. The Letters of Charles Dickens, 
ed. Walter Dexter (Bloomsbury: The Nonesuch Press, 1938), III, 778 f. On the 
correspondence that survived, see Franklin P. Rolfe, “The Dickens Letters in 
the Huntington Library,” The Huntington Library Quarterly, 1 (1938), 335 and 
n. 2. This article gives an invaluable classification of the unpublished and uncata- 
logued Dickens letters in the Huntington. 

My references to the published letters are to the Nonesuch Edition, identi- 


fied in the text by volume and page. The sources of the unpublished letters are 
given in the footnotes, 
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to be the earliest letter? from Dickens to Mrs. Gaskell, dated 
January 9, 1850, is in reply to her request for his assistance in get- 
ting an unfortunate girl off to Australia. And the earliest story of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s published by Dickens is on the theme of the unmar- 
ried mother, with a solution that, for the Victorian Age, was 
advanced.‘ This story, “Lizzie Leigh,” was distinguished by assign- 
ment to first place,* directly after the editor’s “Preliminary Word,” 
in the initial number of his new periodical. 

An equally cogent reason for seeking out Mrs. Gaskell lay in 
her rising literary reputation. She had won a wide following two 
years before with her novel, Mary Barton (1848), a story of the 
cotton mills of Manchester, written from the standpoint of the 
working class. Dickens had been deeply impressed by the book, 
and so, when he was making up his list of desirable contributors 
to the first number of Household Words, he naturally thought of 
this promising new writer. His invitation, dated January 31, 1850, 
is characteristic of the highly flattering tone of address observed 
in the early years of their association: There is no writer whose 
assistance he would prefer to “the authoress of Mary Barton.” He 
asks for short tales, points out that all contributions will be published 
anonymously,° explains the fundamental policy of the magazine as 


8The Berg Collection, New York Public Library. All references to and extracts 
from Dickens’ letters in this collection are used with the kind permission of the 
librarians. There are, in the Berg Collection, two other letters on this case: 
Jan. 9 and Feb. 5, 1850. See also E. F. Payne and H. H. Harper, The Charity 
of Charles Dickens (Boston: Printed for members of the Bibliophile Society, 1929). 

4See A. B. Hopkins, “Liberalism in the Social Teachings of Mrs. Gaskell,” 
The Social Service Review, V (1931), 57-73. 

5Following the Household Words practice established for serials, the subse- 
quent parts of this story were dropped further down in the magazine. An im- 
portant change in policy and practice in the handling of long serials was started 
with the establishment of All the Year Round. This involved definite featuring 
of the long serial by assigning it to first place throughout its running time. See 
the formal announcement of this change, A. Y. R., II (1859), 95. 

6Grubb’s remark that Dickens “did not publish Mrs. Gaskell’s name in the 
advertisement; that honor was reserved for Wilkie Collins, in 1856, but he did 
state that North and South was written by the author of Mary Barton” (S.P., 
XL, 95), is misleading in that it implies a slight to Mrs. Gaskell. The suppression 
of her name in this instance (as it was in every other) was no doubt done with 
her full acquiescence. For throughout her lifetime, her work, whether in serial 
or in book form, except for the French translations, was published anonymously. 
In the A. Y. R. period, greater freedom in publicity was practiced, author's 
names appearing in the Contents and in announcements of new books. 
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“the raising up of those who are down, and the general improve- 
ment of our social condition.” He declares that “the least result” 
of her reaction to the life about her “would attract attention and 
do good.” He would even run up to Manchester if she wished 
to consult him in person. (II, 202.) The letter is skilful; every 
point in the appeal was one with which Dickens knew Mrs. Gaskell 
to be sympathetic. 

To the novelist’s prompt and affirmative answer Dickens replied, 
on February 5, expressing his delight over her acquiescence and his 
faith in her ability: “I am perfectly confident of your power in 
regard to short tales, because I am morally certain that nothing 
so true and earnest as your writing, cam go wrong under your 
guidance. . . .” He proposes a frank interchange of critical opinion 
and meets her two objections: the fear natural to the Victorian 
lady novelist that her writing may interrupt her domestic duties, 
and the fear lest she run into more detail than is compatible with 
the restrictions of periodical publication. Dickens adroitly disposes 
of these objections by pointing out that she will find the writing 
of a short story less disrupting to her domestic obligations than a 
long one would be, adding tactfully that if she should find her 
hand “painfully cramped,” he thought it might be “spread into 
four portions—though more would be objectionable . . . to the 
fair reading of the story.” 

The implication is that Dickens expected a story that would be 
complete in one number. Permission to extend is clearly a con- 
cession, given with hesitation and with the policy of the journal 
rather than the necessities of the story uppermost in his mind. I 
emphasize this stipulation because the demand for compression 
later became the rock on which editor and contributor split. It 
should be noted, also, that from the start the novelist seems to 
have had reservations on the suitability of her work for magazine 
publication. 

Dickens’ next letter, February 28, to his sub-editor, William 
Henry Wills, confirms his scruples about length: “A great part 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s story [‘Lizzie Leigh’] has come in. It is very 
good, but long. It will require to be printed in either three or four 

7The Berg Collection, “Fifth February 1850.” 
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numbers. . . .” (II, 206 f.) One of the major policies estab- 
lished for Household Words, and, with few exceptions, operating 
throughout its history, was that of pieces complete in one number 
or those divisible into not more than four parts. So “Lizzie Leigh,” 
in four chapters, came out in three consecutive issues, March 30- 
April 13, 1850. 

But before the appearance of the first number, we find Dickens 
plunging into that free exchange of critical opinion proposed in 
his letter of February 5. He urges an important alteration in the 
denouement, in the interest of natural behavior and dramatic effec- 
tiveness. Lizzie must not be allowed to abandon her illegitimate 
child completely. She must put it into the arms of Susan, a stranger 
but a young woman whom (he is anwering Wills’s objection to 
this solution)® Lizzie “had seen and watched” and therefore could 
trust, the author having made it clear that the mother really cared 
for her child. “The slightest alteration will suffice to set this right,” 
he says to Mrs. Gaskell . . . it will do Lizzie an immense service. . . . 
I can’t tell you how earnestly I feel it.” (II, 210.) In this instance 
Dickens was undoubtedly right. Mrs. Gaskell very sensibly yielded 
to his entreaty and made the change.° 

By July 3, Dickens was after Mrs. Gaskell again: “This is a brief 
letter, but if you only knew it!—a touching one in its earnestness. 
Can’t you—won’t you—don’t you—ever mean to write me another 
story?” (II, 220.) But the year was nearly out before she responded 
to his appeal, when she came forward with two tales, “The Well 
of Pen-Morfa” and “The Heart of John Middleton.”*® On Decem- 
ber 12, Dickens wrote Wills of having received from her a story, 
apparently untitled, which he has called “The Heart of John 
Middleton.” He thinks it clever, the best thing of hers he has seen, 

8To Wills, “Sixth March 1850.” The ogee om Library. The unpublished 
Dickens letters in this collection are used with the kind permission of the Librarian. 


®Grubb says: “So far as we know, Dickens did very little editing of ‘Lizzie 
Leigh’” (op, cit., p. 92 f.). He was responsible, however, for this very important 
change which Grubb does not mention. 


10Grubb, op. cit., p. 93, calls this story “The Hearty John Middleton.” The 
error seems to have started with R. C. Lehmann, Charles Dickens as Editor: 
Being Letters written by him to William Henry Wills (London, 1912), p. 42. 
It was passed on to Dexter, op. cit., II, 250, and continued by Grubb. The story 
was printed in H. W., II (1850), 325 ff. 
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but the unhappy ending will detract from its success: “. . . it will 
not do much, and will link itself painfully” with her first tale and 
with “The Well of Pen-Morfa,” both of which turn upon fatal 
accidents. “I wish to Heaven,” he declares, “her people would 
keep a little firmer on their legs!” (II, 250.) 

This dig at the tendency of Mrs. Gaskell’s characters to meet 
with a violent fate Wills took seriously enough to urge his chief 
to make the change himself. The editor’s reply, on December 14, 
is in keeping with the critical policy he had established with the 
novelist from the beginning: “I could not think of making so im- 
portant an alteration in Mrs. Gaskell’s story without her consent. 
It must therefore stand as it is.” (II, 250.) 

But although the date of publication was only two weeks off, 
Dickens, rereading the proof, is struck anew with the urge to have 
the denouement changed. So on December 17 he wrote the author 
of what had passed through his mind and how he had tried to 
act On it: 
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I think The Heart of John Middleton—that’s the name I have given 
it—a story of extraordinary power, worked out with a vigor and 
truthfulness that very very few people could reach. Reading it at the 
office, in print (for it is in the next number but one) I sat thinking 
about it for some time, and then said to Wills that I wished you had 
not killed the wife—that I thought it an unnecessary infliction of 
pain upon the reader, not justified by the necessities of the story— 
and that it seemed to me that the alteration of the last twenty [?] 
lines or so, to the effect that she recovered, and saw her daughter 
grow into a woman, and still exercised her influence for all good over 
her husband, would be a wise termination, though possibly a less 
striking one."* 


At this point Wills informs Dickens that Mrs. Gaskell is in town, 
and he offers to carry the proof to her with the editor’s proposal. 
The author was not in town; so the tragic end had to stand. 
Dickens’ letter to Mrs. Gaskell, on the twentieth, proves that if 
Wills had caught her “The Heart of John Middleton” would 
have been printed with a happy ending: “On receipt of your note 

11The Berg Collection. Dickens was unorthodox in matters of style; book 


titles are not distinguished in any way. The punctuation, too, was Dickens’ own. 
Dexter does a good deal of regularizing. 
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yesterday morning, I immediately bestirred myself to investigate 
the possibility of altering the end of the story. But (as I feared) 
I found it at Press, and 20,000 copies already printed. . . . Never 
mind. It is a very fine story, nobly written,—and you can put a 
pleasanter end to the next one.” (II, 255.) 

These “John Middleton” letters show that Mrs. Gaskell, still 
a comparatively inexperienced writer, submits her story without 
a title and then accepts, apparently without question, the editor’s 
choice; further, that she is a second time willing to have so im- 
portant a part as the denouement changed, apparently without argu- 
ing about it, even delegating the responsibility, and that the story 
owes its retention of the original ending to an accident rather than 
to the author’s artistic conviction. As for Dickens, the evident 
contradiction between his censure of the tale to Wills and his 
praise of it to the author may possibly be explained as a conflict 
in his mind between the intrinsic value of the tale and its failure 
to measure up to the standard of usefulness set up for the maga- 
zine, the danger of its running counter to his social philosophy. 
“We hope to do some solid good and we mean to be as cheery 
and pleasant as we can,” he had written’? on the eve of launching 
his journal. The ending, painful as it is, may be regarded as artisti- 
cally defensible. 

Nothing pertinent appears in the subsequent correspondence 
until late November of the following year, 1851, when, in a long 
letter to Mrs. Gaskell, dated November 25, Dickens indulges in 
some fantastic playfulness on irrelevant matters and alludes to their 
common interest in the writing and telling of ghost stories. He 
begins: “My dear Scheherazade,- For I am sure your powers of 
narrative can never be exhausted in a single night, but must be 
good for at least a thousand nights and one. . . . Ghost stories, 
illustrating particular states of mind and processes of the imagina- 
tion, are common property, I always think—except in the manner 
of relating them, and O who can rob some people of that!” (II, 
359.) This letter may have led to an excellent ghost story that 
Mrs. Gaskell was to write for him later. 

The next letter addressed to Mrs. Gaskell, December 5 [4], 


12To the Rev. James White, Feb. 5, 1850, Dexter, op. cit., II, 204. 
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1851, is of particular interest because it shows that Cranford had 
begun to run in Household Words; hence, that Dickens had gone 
beyond his original arrangement with her for short tales and arti- 
cles. It shows further that he was charmed with the opening chap- 
ters: “I was so delighted with it that I put it first in the number.” 
It shows that the graceful compliment bestowed on him by the 
author in placing in the hand of the absent-minded Captain Brown 
the latest number of Pickwick (in which he was so absorbed as to 
allow himself to be run over by a train) could not be permitted to 
stand in Dickens’ own journal, with his name on every page. So 
he has changed “Pickwick” to “Hood’s Poems,” “hoping that the 
substitution will not be any serious drawback in any eyes but 
yours. I would do anything rather than cause you a minute’s vex- 
ation arising out of what has given me so much pleasure.” He begs 
her “not to fancy that any shade has been thrown on her charming 
writing, by the unfortunate but innocent. I write at a gallop, not 
to lose another post.”** (II, 361.) The letter, which begins in 
great consternation, shows, finally, that Mrs. Gaskell, in a fright 
over the proposed change, had asked that the opening chapters 
of her immortal story be withdrawn altogether. But the tale has 
already been set up and so cannot be cancelled. Dickens writes to 


placate the alarmed, perhaps vexed, author. In the book form of 
Cranford, the references to “Pickwick” and to “Boz” were happily 
restored throughout the story. Of course both Dickens and Mrs. 
Gaskell were right. 


Dickens continued to express his satisfaction with Cranford in 


18Grubb, in referring to this incident of Captain Brown’s death, says: “She 
submitted a story in which one of the leading characters was represented as 
dying with a copy of Pickwick Papers in his hand. . . . The next work of 
importance by Mrs. Gaskell to appear in Household Words was Cranford. She 
submitted as an article the part which in reprinted form makes up Chapters I 
and Il.” (S. P, XL, 93). The “story” in which a “leading” character dies with a 
copy of Pickwick in his hand is Chapter II of Cranford. 

This novel ran irregularly in nine issues: H. W., IV, Dec. 13, 1851 - May 21, 
1853. This, the first of Mrs. Gaskell’s compositions of any aes to be published 
in H. W., was the first to show an appreciable number of divergences from 
the work in book form. Space does not permit discussion of all the important 
variations in the respective forms in which Mrs. Gaskell’s books were published. 
In general, Cranford, in serial form, suffered from illogical division and inappro- 
priate chapter headings. The artistic was made to yield to the practical. 
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most flattering terms, playfully accusing her of taking his praise as 
“soft sawder” (Dec. 21, 1851; Jan. 24, 1852), but prodding her 
slowness in delivering copy: “O what a lazy woman you are!” 
he writes on February 25. (II, 380.) 

An interval of nearly six months elapsed before there was any 
further correspondence. Then come four letters relative to “The 
Old Nurse’s Story,” Mrs. Gaskell’s contribution to the series of 
tales for the Extra Christmas Number“ for this year, “A Round 
of Stories by the Christmas Fire.” The first letter, dated November 
6, 1852, expressing Dickens’ reservation on the story, implies a 
sharp departure from the author’s hitherto unquestioning acquies- 
cence in editorial emendation. The tale is one of remorse working 
in the mind of Miss Furnivall, an aged gentlewoman implicated 
in a crime committed in her youth against her younger sister. Grad- 
ually accumulating force, her sense of guilt infects all the house- 
hold and ultimately causes her death. Retribution bred of this re- 
morse comes in the form of a specter child that haunts the lonely 
manor house where the old lady lives, companioned by her servants. 
While the specter is first detected through the sensitivity of a real 
child (a relative brought to live there), the psychological conditions 
demand that the old lady, of course, see the ghost-child and the 
other apparitions who come in the denouement—the child’s mother 
and the cruel old father who, with his eldest daughter’s connivance, 
had turned mother and child out in the snow of a bitter night, 
on discovering her secret marriage to a social inferior. The logic 
of the story demands, too, that the servants see the apparitions and 
hear the noises, since they know the old lady’s past. 

Dickens approved heartily of this tale, on the whole, but as his 
mind seized upon the vividly realized dramatic revelation of Miss 
Furnivall’s guilt, he feels that a certain change will make the inci- 
dent still more arresting. He wants only the real child to see the 


14The Extra Christmas Number, consisting of several stories within a frame, 
became an early and abiding interest with Dickens. It started with the issue of 
H. W. for Christmas, 1851, and continued on into the period of A. Y. R. To 
these Extras, Mrs. Gaskell contributed altogether six tales: “The Old Nurse’s 
Story,” H. W., 1852; “The Scholar’s Story,” “The Squire’s Story,” H. W., 1853; 
“The Manchester Marriage,” H. W., 1858; “The Ghost in the Garden Room,” 
A.Y.R., 1859; “How the First Floor went to Crowley Castle,” A.Y.R., 1863. 
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spectral figures of the father and the younger daughter, whereas 
Mrs. Gaskell has everyone involved see all the figures. (II, 428.) 
Mrs. Gaskell must have replied at once, declining to make the 
change and giving her reasons. For on November 9 Dickens writes 
her that he sees her meaning, but that he still thinks “the turn 
greatly weakened by their all seeing those figures.” He proposes 
that she let the story rest for a week or so, then reconsider it 
beside his alteration, and decide between his ending and her own. 
(II, 428 f.) 

The author seems to have agreed at least to look at the proposed 
change submitted in such a generous spirit, since he writes her on 
December 1 that he is sending the proof for her to accept or to 
alter in any way she chooses. (II, 433.) The last letter on the sub- 
ject, dated December 17, not only shows that Mrs. Gaskell stood 
her ground, in spite of all the editor’s pleas, but also indicates (unless 
it was a mere concession to courtesy) a decided reversal of his 
original, firmly expressed judgment: “I don’t claim for my ending 
of the Nurse’s story that it would have made it a bit better. All 
I can urge in its behalf, is that it is what I should have done my- 
self. But there is no doubt of the story being admirable as it 
stands.” (II, 434 f.)** Dickens might well admit that the tale is 
“admirable as it stands.” For if my interpretation is correct, his 
proposal makes a pointless distinction between those who do and 
those who do not see the specters. To have had the real child, who 
is only the innocent medium through whom the train of appari- 
tions arrives to torment the guilty, see what the guilty woman her- 
self could not see, would certainly have been a psychological, 
hence an artistic, blunder. The admission that his change would 
not have made the story “a bit better” but would merely have 
been his way of ending it is hardly a convincing reason for having 
insisted on it. In spite of his having said, “I see your meaning,” 
it looks very much as if he had missed the meaning altogether. 

Four months after this episode, on April 13, 1853, Dickens is 
still expressing his joy over Cranford and is assuring Mrs. Gaskell 


15Thus Grubb’s statement, “Dickens found it necessary to alter drastically 


the original ending of ‘The Old Nurse’s Story’” (S. P., XL, 94), is directly refuted 
by this letter of December 17. 
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that she “cannot write too much” for him, that she has “never yet 
written half enough.” (II, 457.) Thus matters stand between them 
prior to May 3, 1853. 

If my conjecture is correct, Dickens’ reply of May 3, 1853 to 
Mrs. Gaskell’s inquiry about a work then engaging her attention 
refers to the novel that came to be entitled North and South.’* 
He thinks the subject not too serious, “so sensibly treated,” ac- 
knowledges that he is giving it “anxious consideration” himself, 
offers to give the story a title if he should think hers “improvable,” 
and assures her that the subject will take with the public. While 
Dickens is vague about the nature of the subject they were both 
contemplating, indications are that it concerned problems of in- 
dustry—problems to be treated by him in Hard Times and by Mrs. 
Gaskell in North and South. Dickens’ novel began in Household 
Words on April 1, 1854, and on its completion was followed by 
the first part of Mrs, Gaskell’s story, September 2. 

The letters between May 3, 1853 and January 2, 1854 refer, 
however, to the shorter pieces contributed to the journal prior 
to the novel. These letters contain nothing but praise. On Septem- 
ber 19, discussing a Christmas story” she is writing for him, he tells 
her that “it only needs to be done by” her “to be well done.” On 
November 17, writing to Wills from Rome, he begs that House- 
hold Words be kept imaginative, and in the same breath expresses 
his delight over Mrs. Gaskell’s contributions—informal essays"® 
in style, reminiscent of the English classicists but touched with 
Mrs. Gaskell’s informing sympathy. And his New Year’s greeting 
to her, under date of January 2, 1854, thanks her “cordially, 


16See also A. W. Ward, The Works of Mrs. Gaskell, 1V, North and South 
(London, 1920), Introduction, p. xviii. 

Grubb discusses this episode in both ELH, IX, 144 ff. and S.P., XL, 94 ff., but 
he omits important evidence and reaches conclusions quite different from mine. 


17Fither “The Scholar’s Story,” her version of an old Knutsford legend about 
a highwayman, a graceful mingling of fact and fancy, of gaiety and humor, or 
“The Squire’s Story,” in verse. Both are in “Another Round of Stories by the 
Christmas Fire.” Dickens seemed to like Mrs. Gaskell’s verses. The ballad, “Bran” 
(H. W., VIII, Oct. 22, 1853), is also hers. 


18“Cumberland Sheep Shearers,” H. W., VI, Jan. 22; “Morton Hall,” ibid., 
Nov. 19, 26; “Traits and Stories of the Huguenots,” ibid., Dec. 10, “My French 
Master,” ibid., Dec. 17, 24. 
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et f simply, and affectionately” for her “valuable aid during her ab- 
sence abroad; he has read her “with true interest and emotion.” 
An unpublished postscript adds: “You will soon receive (or per- 
haps you have already done so?) a business letter from Wills, in- 
volving a proposal which I earnestly hope you will consider favor- 


ably and accept.” (II, 531.)*° Thus on the eve of a decided drop 


er 
° 
Tg ee 





C- f in editorial temperature toward a contributor whom he had once 
if, rashly told that “nothing she wrote could go wrong” and that she 
hy had “never written half enough” for him, Dickens was still express- 
ile © — ing absolute cofidence in her power to please. 
th § Since Mrs. Gaskell contributed during 1854, in addition to the 
n- novel, only a review of Claude Fauriel’s Chants populaires de la 
rs. | Gréce moderne and the essay, “Company Manners,” I infer that 
Id | Wills’s proposal had to do with the projection of the book. My 
4 surmise is strengthened by a letter of February 5 to Mr. Gaskell, 

with a message to the novelist in regard to some calculations she 
ee, had asked him to make. The reference is probably to the dividing 
or of the story into weekly parts. Thus it would seem that after four 
m- years’ experience with Mrs. Gaskell, Dickens had developed con- 
lis | siderable faith in her powers, particularly as they appeared to shape 
In into the requirements of his magazine. He is now ready to accept 
se- from her a full-length work of fiction, the longest narrative she 
Ses had yet contributed to his paper. 
si But it is just at this happy moment that things begin to go wrong. 
ith The publication of North and South occasioned more controversy, 
ng hence more correspondence, than anything else that Mrs. Gaskell 
ly, wrote. Much of Dickens’ vexation with the novelist, as will appear, 

was justifiable. Some of it was due to the conventions of the period. 
ub | But some of it seems, in the light of the present evidence, quite 
hae incomprehensible. The friction concerned first, the points at which 
ine. | the novel was to divide for printing in weekly parts, and second, 
out the matter of length. Writing to the novelist on February 18, 1854, 
ie j 19Dexter printed only the first paragraph of this letter, which he took from a 
an” catalogue. The whole letter is in the Berg Collection. 

20“Greek Songs,” H. W., IX, Feb. 25; “Company Manners,” ibid., May 20. 

id.., Grubb incorrectly gives the date of the former as Feb. 15 and says that Mrs. 
nch Gaskell’s only contribution in 1854, except the novel, was the latter (S. P., XL, 


94). 
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to tell her how much he had liked her review of Modern Greek 
Songs, he continues: “Don’t put yourself out at all as to the divi- 
sion of the story into parts; I think you had better write it in your 
own way. When we come to get a little of it into type, I have no 
doubt of being able to make such little suggestions as to breaks 
of chapters as will carry us over all that easily.” (II, 542.) That 
is, Dickens reserves the right to apply to the portions as they are 
sent in his special technique for serialization:** chapter endings and 
weekly part endings must coincide, and a part must end at an 
arresting point so as to carry the reader’s interest over till the 
next issue. 

Dickens’ letter to the novelist on April 21 shows that by this 
time she must have been actively engaged on her book and that 
she had planned a labor strike as the dramatic objective. Dickens 
assures her that he has no intention of using a strike in Hard Times, 
and with characteristic generosity begs her not to be afraid of 
him, but to “look at the story . . . and judge where and how near 
I seem to be approaching what you have in your mind... .” (II, 
554)” 

The first serious disparagement of Mrs. Gaskell’s work comes 
in a letter to Wills of May 4, which says that “No. 217 requires 
improvement in the matter if possible . . . because Mrs. Gaskell 
is conceited and heavy.”** The date of the letter shows that he 
can be referring only to “Company Manners,” a little essay shot 
through with lively imagination, gaiety, and humor, and a charm- 
ing comment on good eating—a subject that he, himself, always 
attacked with gusto. His captiousness here is unaccountable. While 
this incident may have no connection with the trouble over North 
and South, it marks the beginning of a change in attitude toward 


21Grubb (ELH, IX, 141-56) discusses this technique in full. Dating this letter 
of Feb. 18 incorrectly as Feb. 8, he says it is here that Dickens “first mentions 
the writing and division of the story that later became North and South” 
(S.P., XL, 94); but see this study, p. 366 and n. 16. 


22For interesting confirmation of this assurance, see Mrs. Gaskell’s letter to 
Forster, April 23, 1854: “I wrote Mr. Dickens, and he says he is not going to 
have a strike—altogether his answer sets me at ease.” Elizabeth Haldane, Mrs. 
Gaskell and her Friends, New York (1931), p. 152. 


23The Huntington Library, Ma 1854. 
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Mrs, Gaskell and her work. There is no longer the extravagant 
admiration, warm, sometimes playful, of the earlier correspondence. 
The tone is usually more formal, occasionally rather cool. And the 
open dissatisfaction expressed in the letters to Wills is often dictated 
not by good judgment but by ill-humor arising, apparently, from 
the impulse of the moment. 

Although the long letter to the novelist dated June 16, with a 
postscript written on the following day, betrays none of these 
signs of disaffection, it furnishes a great deal of the matter out 
of which disaffection grew. He has read the manuscript with great 
care, finds that it “opens an admirable story, full of character and 
power,” and written in her very best vein. The “word or two of 
conclusion” to chapters or numbers, needed for the purpose of 
serialization, he suggests she be content to leave to him. The only 
place in the whole 114 pages where interest seems to flag is between 
Numbers 2 and 3, where “I think there is a necessity for fusing 
two Nos. into one.” Dickens is betraying here more concern for 
the hypothetical impact of the “difficult and dangerous subject” 
on his readers than for the artistic requirements of the novel. The 
motivation leading to the industrial conflict that forms the core of 
the story is a theological issue between Orthodoxy and Dissent. 
As the novel is plotted, this issue must be given emphasis. Yet this is 
the subject the author is asked to soft-pedal by curtailing. Whether 
the fact that Mrs. Gaskell was a Unitarian and Dickens a communi- 
cant of the Established Church unconsciously colored his feeling in 
the matter, it is impossible to say. But he seems to be afraid of dis- 
playing the question of Dissent too prominently before his readers. 
Or it is possible to explain his objection as resting entirely on the 
inadvisability of admitting large blocks of analysis into a weekly 
serial. If so, this is an instance of clash between the artistic demands 
of the book and the practical requirements of the journal. 

He continues, laying the utmost emphasis on the importance of 
the story’s being divided according to his long-tried prescription. 
The rules of the game that Mrs. Gaskell is invited to play could not 
have been more clearly set forth. Yet in his final paragraph he must 


24Dexter points out (op. cit., 561) that the correct dates for letter and post- 
script, respectively, are June 15 and 16. 
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issue what amounts to a warning: “It [his method] cannot, I repeat, 
be disregarded without injury to the book.” But in closing he 
assures her: “All the MS that I have—with the exception I have 
mentioned . . . might have been expressly written to meet the exi- 
gencies of the case.” (II, 561 f.) That is, the story starts out as an 
almost perfect serial. But the editor was soon to change his mind 
about the perfect suitability of the book for his purpose. ‘The post- 
script states that, not trusting to his own calculation, he has sent 
eighteen of her “sides” to the printers to be estimated. Their find- 
ings exactly accord with his. (II, 563.) The author is now free to 
go ahead—except that she must ride her steed with a curb bit. 

The novelist’s reply must have shown that she had understood 
“the word or two of conclusion” to the respective numbers was 
to be supplied by Dickens. Indeed, his statement could hardly be 
interpreted otherwise. Yet on July 2, he writes her a direct contra- 
diction: “Nor had I any ambition to interpose my own words of 
conclusion to any of the divisions. I merely wished to smooth 
everything for you as much as I possibly could.” At his request for 
-a title, characteristically omitted by her, she has now supplied one, 
but he is not enthusiastic over it. He writes in a tone of ironical 
coolness: “Margaret Hale is as good a name as any other; and I 
merely referred to its having a name at all, because books usually 
have names, and you had left the title of the story blank.” He 
continues, in reply to a crucial question she has raised: she must 
let him have more copy before he can tell whether it is risky to 
begin to print without seeing the entire manuscript. Had he told 
her then that he ought by all means see the entire manuscript be- 
fore starting to set it up, he would have saved them both from later 
trouble. 

Again he mentions the all-important matter of dividing-points, 
and he closes in an effort to allay her fears about the advertising: 
“I should propose to advertise the story, exactly as I allow my 
own stories to be advertised; and I assure you that I have a very 
considerable respect for my art and a very considerable respect 
for myself.”** If Dickens was nettled by Mrs. Gaskell’s concern 
about the style of advertising, it is understandable, because he had 

25The Berg Collection, July 2, 1854. 
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a horror of what he called vulgar display in this form of publicity. 

Shortly after this, on July 22, there comes a revealing remark 
in a letter to his sister-in-law, Georgina Hogarth: “Neither you 
nor Catherine [his wife] did justice to Collins’s book. I think it 
far away the cleverest novel I have ever seen written by a new 
hand. It is much beyond Mrs. Gaskell, and is in some respects 
masterly.” (II, 569 f.) This novel, Hide and Seek (1854), had been 
dedicated to Dickens. It was an early production, and, if not negli- 
gible, is certainly not one of Collins’ best efforts. It is by no means 
the equal of North and South, probably the best industrial novel 
of the period. Perhaps Dickens’ enthusiasm was unconsciously 
colored by the personal compliment. 

Be this as it may, the editor sent another long letter to Mrs. Gaskell 
on July 2, marking exactly at what points the next batch of manu- 
script should divide, recommending some curtailment in the dia- 
logue in one place, and commenting on the title: “North and 
South appears to me a better name than Margaret Hale. It implies 
more, and is expressive of the opposite people brought face to face 
in the story.” (II, 570 f.) Here Dickens was without question 
right; for his choice suggests the dramatic clash between classes 
that runs throughout the story (the gentry of southern England 
with the middle-class manufacturers of the north). 

The fifteen letters dating from July 30° to October 14, inclu- 
sive, all come from Boulogne. Had editor, sub-editor, and author 
been able to get together during this trying period, some of the 
difficulties relative to the printing of the novel might have been 
settled more easily and more amicably. 

Abundant grounds developed for mutual irritation: on the one 
hand, Mrs. Gaskell’s tardiness in submitting manuscript and proof, 
her refusal to pare down, and her apprehension over the proposed 
style for advertising the book; on the other, Dickens’ insistence 
on compression of manuscript, at whatever artistic cost, to meet 
the requirements of space and pettern. Editorial vexation was aggra- 
vated by the inexcusable mistake of the printers in gravely under- 
estimating the amount of space the first batch of manuscript would 


26This letter of July 30, to Wills, is of interest because it gives the format for 
the announcement of North and South. (Dexter, op. cit., II, 572.) 
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occupy. During this period the stock of the novel, accordingly, 
took a decided slump. Dickens now finds it not “compactly writ- 
ten” or “artfully devised.” (II, 580.) He is perturbed over the 
novelist’s failure to compress her discussion of the “difficult and 
dangerous subject.” “This is the place where we agreed there 
should be a great condensation. . . .will you be so kind as to do 
so [make the alteration] at once.” (II, 582.) The subject is prov- 
ing far more difficult than the editor had ever suspected, and cer- 
tainly dangerous to his peace of mind. The “we” of “we agreed” 
had turned out to be an editorial “we”; Mrs. Gaskell was not the 
second party to any proposal to curtail at the point described. In 
spite of Dickens’ insistence there is no sign that the author made 
any changes in this part of the story. 

The final letters of this period reveal a contest of wills in lively 
progress, a contest that culminated, to judge from the discrepancies 
between the editor’s directions for dividing points and the printed 
divisions, in the author’s taking the business of division into her 
own hands. Dickens must have yielded this cherished prerogative 
with bad grace. For on October 14 he expresses to Wills his regret 
over the drop in sales and he attributes it to the “wearisome way” 
in which Mrs. Gaskell’s story is divided; it has become “a dreary 
business.” (II, 597 f.) Yet comparison of the two division schemes 
shows that, in every divergence, what are presumably the author’s 
breaks are superior to the editor’s. 

A letter to Wills, on October 29, is highly interesting because 
it not only points to Dickens’ dilemma, but hints at the perturba- 
tion his letters were causing in the Gaskell household. Mr. Gaskell 
has entered the controversy: “Mr. Gaskell anticipates what I re- 
commended you today. I would write in reply that the quantity 
shall be increased by all means; at the same time impressing upon 
him the vital importance of faith being kept with the public.”” 
Wills is to make it clear, he adds generously, that the printer and 
not Mrs. Gaskell is to blame for that unfortunate casting-off. Dick- 
ens was really in a very difficult position. Granted that he had led 
the public to expect a certain formula, he was obliged, in the 
main, to follow it. At the same time, he did not want to offend the 


27The Huntington Library, Oct. 29, 1854. 
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author too deeply even though he was out of humor with her. So, 
in this instance, he yielded to Mr. Gaskell’s pressure and increased 
the quantity per issue. It was well that he did make some concession 
at this stage. For on December 24, when the novel had still five 
weeks to run, the author wrote a friend as follows: 


I’ve been so nearly dazed and crazed with this c—, d— beh— to it, 
story as can be. I’ve been sick of writing, and everything connected 
with literature. . . . Seriously it has been a terrible weight on me and 
has made me have some of the most felling headaches I ever had in 
my life.” 


This letter lifts the curtain very poignantly upon Mrs. Gaskell’s 
state of mind. 


After this there seems to have been a silence of three months. 
It was broken by Dickens to Mrs. Gaskell on January 27, 1855, the 
day that saw the completion of the novel in Household Words. In 
the light of all that had passed, it seems rather extraordinary: 


Let me congratulate you on the conclusion of your story; not because 
it is the end of a task to which you had conceived a dislike (for I 
imagine you to have got the better of that delusion by this time), but 
because it is the vigorous and powerful accomplishment of an anxious 
labour. It seems to me that you have felt the ground thoroughly firm 
under your feet, and have strided on with a force and purpose that 
must now give you pleasure. 

You will not, I hope, allow that non-lucid interval of dissatisfaction 
with yourself (and me?), which beset you for a minute or two once 
upon a time, linger in the shape of any disagreeable association with 
Household Words. I shall still look forward to the large sides of paper, 
and shall soon feel disappointed if they don’t begin to reappear. 


He adds that he hopes she found the business letter*® written by 
Wills satisfactory because “I sincerely wish everything between us 
to be beyond the possibility of misunderstanding.” (II, 618 f.) 

This charming effort to make up would be less difficult to under- 


28Haldane, op. cit., pp. 245 f. 


29°This was a letter sending a check for £200 for H. W. rights of the novel. 
Dickens, himself, wrote Mrs. Gaskell, Feb. 1, 1855, insisting on sending her— 
over her protest, apparently—an additional £50. After all that had happened, 
this is a particularly striking instance of his habitual generosity to contributors. 
(Dexter, op. cit., II, 622.) 
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stand were it not for a letter written to Wilkie Collins nearly two 
months later, on March 24: 


You have guessed right! The best of it was that she [ed. note, Mrs. 
Gaskell] wrote to Wills, saying that she must particularly stipulate 
not to have her proofs touched, “even by Mr. Dickens.” That immortal 
creature had gone over the proofs [ed. note, North and South] with 
ae pains—had of course taken out the stiflings—hard plungings, 
ungeings [sic] and other convulsions—and had also taken out her 
weakenings and damagings of her own effects. “Very well,” said the 
gifted man, “she shall have her own way. But after it’s published show 
her this Proof, and ask her to consider whether her story would have 
been the better or the worse for it. (II, 645 f.) 


What was Dickens’ true opinion of North and South? The indi- 
cations are that his irritation over the temporary blinded him to 
the value of the permanent. Vexed by certain unfortunate cir- 
cumstances attending the printing, and completely committed to 
the technical pattern which the novel had violated, he could see it, 
while it was going through the press, only as an inferior produc- 
tion. When it was off his hands, he was able to view it in a better 
perspective; hence the letter to Mrs. Gaskell of January 27. Collins’ 
letter, evoking the reply of March 24, must have revived some of 
the old antagonism, as Dickens recalled the incidents of the long 
struggle and remembered that he had felt himself right in every 
particular—as he tells us here in his own, inimitable way. I do not 
believe that he was two-faced; he simply did not take the trouble 
to see whether opinion expressed at one time squared with what 
he said at another. One certainty that emerges from the confusion 
is that, in spite of all that had happened, Dickens was definitely 
anxious to retain Mrs. Gaskell as a contributor. 

What is to be said of Mrs. Gaskell’s part in the affair? That she 
had proved unwilling to obey the rules of the game is obvious. 
Perhaps she had not at first fully appreciated the irksomeness of 
the restrictions entailed. If her dilatoriness in getting copy to the 
office cannot be defended, it can at least be understood. Unfamiliar 
with the exigencies of the printing office, and beset by many family 
demands, she probably had little notion of the importance of 
promptness. As the wife of a prominent city minister, she had 
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church and charity obligations. She had four young daughters to 
bring up, and she did a great deal of entertaining. The Gaskell 
home at Plymouth Grove was the social and literary center of Man- 
chester. She had enough to fill her life quite apart from her writing.”° 

The ultimate source of the trouble was that the novel, by its 
very nature, was unsuitable for serialization on the Dickens pat- 
tern. The editor was mistaken at the outset in his impulsive satis- 
faction over the first batch of manuscript. A book in which a 
great deal of the drama goes on in the minds of the characters does 
not lend itself to mechanical divisions ending, with every issue, 
on a strongly emotional note. The author must have come to re- 
alize this with increasing clearness. She came to see too late what 
she may have suspected from the start, when she had asked Dickens 
whether it was risky to begin to print before seeing the entire 
manuscript. For on January 30, 1855, three days after the last num- 
ber of the book appeared, she wrote Mrs. Anna Jameson that she 
had planned to develop the story on a much larger scale than the 
serial form had permitted, and that she had been deeply distressed 
by the restrictions.’ In the Preface to the first edition of the novel 
in book form she explains her position more guardedly. 

Comparison of the two forms of the novel shows that variation 
is not marked until Number 21 (the next to the last), that it starts 
with Chapter 44 (Number 21), and is most evident in Number 22. 
The book added two entirely new chapters—45 and 46—and ex- 
panded serial Chapters 44-46 into Chapters 48-51 by means of 
episode, dialogue, and analysis, in an effort to correct what the 
author calls “the improbable rapidity toward the close.” The last, 
very short chapters—serial, 47; book, 52—are identical. Thus did 
the novelist try to repair damages, and not, we may infer, with too 
great satisfaction to herself. The testimony, all told, makes it quite 
clear that Mrs. Gaskell suffered a good many pangs over being 
forced to fit her story into Dickens’ Procrustean bed of serialization. 
Although she continued to write for Dickens until 1863, I believe, 


80See the novelist’s very revealing letter to Mrs. Bridell-Fox, on the conflict 
between the domestic obligations of a married woman with a family and a 
desire to follow the call of her art. Haldane, op. cit., p. 249. 


81The Berg Collection, Jan. 30, 1855. 
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in the light of later developments, that from this time on she ceased 
to be entirely happy as a contributor to his magazine.” 

The letters covering the later years of Mrs. Gaskell’s association 
with Dickens are, with two exceptions,** marked by a return to the 
genial mood of the first period, with, however, a note of restraint 
and occasional irritation. On September 25, 1855 he writes to 
Wills that he has marked a place at which a new chapter should 
begin in “Half a Life Time Ago,” asking: “Is such a thing to be 
done with that lady? If so, do it.” (II, 693.) The date shows that 
Dickens must have expected the novelist to be still suffering from 
the friction over North and South, as no doubt she was. On the 
other hand, writing to Mrs. Gaskell on January 2, 1856 about a 
conference he had had in Paris with Mme Mohl (who was making 
French translations of Cranford and Ruth), on the author’s re- 
serving the right of translation, he closes in this tone: “I have 
been going on, hoping to see the end of the story you could not 
finish (which was not your fault or anybody’s) in time for Christ- 
mas. When will it be forthcoming, I wonder! You have not deserted 
it. You cannot be such an unnatural mother.” (II, 719 f.) The 
Christmas mentioned must be that of 1856; the story, one of the 
only two Gaskell contributions to Household Words in that year: 
“The Poor Clare” (XIV, Dec. 13-27) and “A Christmas Carol” 
(ibid., Dec. 17). 

82Grubb, speaking of the disagreements over North and South, says: “It is 
possible that Mrs. Gaskell learned her final lesson just here; that she saw what 
she had made of her story; that she realized that it had all but failed as a serial; 
that she saw what Dickens could have made of it; and that she resolved hence- 
forth to submit to the system.” (S. P., XL, 97.) Neither the evidence relative to 


this novel nor that furnished by the later correspondence warrants, it seems 
to me, these conclusions. 


88These exceptions occur in letters to Wills: “Eleventh September, 1855 
. . » Mrs. Gaskell, fearful—fearful. If I were Mr. G. O Heaven how I would 
beat her!” The original letter is in the Huntington Library. Both Lehmann 
(op. cit., p. 171) and Dexter (op. cit., II, 687) print this letter without the post- 
script and without indicating an omission. “Sixteenth September 1855 . . . Couldn’t 
a fight be got up between the female-Major and Mrs. Gaskell?” Both Lehmann 
(p. 173) and Dexter (II, 688) print this letter, too, with this passage omitted, 
without indication. Whether these remarks should be interpreted in conjunction 
with the observation on “Half a Life Time Ago,” it is hard to say. If they 
should, then they may echo another instance of disagreement over dividing 
points, and thus may be accounted for in the same way that I have tried to 
explain a similiar derogatory remark. But this is mere conjecture. 
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In 1857 Mrs. Gaskell did no writing for Dickens since she was 
fully occupied with her Life of Charlotte Bronté, which went 
through three English editions and an American edition in one 
year. But in 1858 she contributed to the journal: “The Sin of a 
Father” (XVIII, Nov. 27—republished as “Right at Last”); “The 
Manchester Marriage” (XIX, Extra Christmas Number, a member 
of the chain story, “A House to Let”); and the novelette, “My 
Lady Ludlow” (XVIII, June 19-Sept. 25), in fourteen parts. 
This sentence in a letter to Wills under date of August 9, 185%, 
“T hope Mrs. Gaskell will not stop, for more than a week at all 
events,” can refer only to the last-mentioned work. (III, 36.) 
This serial seems to have elicited no criticism. Its rather episodic 
structure, reminiscent of Cranford, may explain its having passed 
the test for serialization. But it does contain some matter so very 
irrelevant that one is surprised at the absence of editorial censure. 
Dickens’ approval of the story is indicated by its assignment to 
first place in the initial number. 

This letter of August 9, 1858 seems to close the correspondence 
with and about Mrs. Gaskell relative to publication in Household 
Words. The rest belongs to the period of All the Year Round. 
The first letter in the new period, dated April 28, 1859,°° includes 
a form letter soliciting contributions. Phrased by Dickens, it is to 
be sent out by Wills. It is of particular interest because it gives 
the names of the addressees: “I would send this at once to both 
the Trollopes, and to George Eliot. . . . 1 would also write to Mrs. 
Gaskell, referring back to that story she mentioned.” (III, 100.) 
“That story” may be one of the two tales by her published later 
in the year. 

Nothing else is forthcoming until September 26. This is a form 


84Grubb, S. P., XL, 97, describes “My Lady Ludlow” as “a novel of about 
the same length as North and South.” The latter, printed in twenty-two parts, 
was the only full-length novel of Mrs. Gaskell’s to be published in a Dickens 
magazine, 


35The first issue of A. Y. R. came out on April 30, 1859. Thus the new journal 
overlapped the last five weeks of H. W. 
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letter, preserved in copy, in the Office Book®* for All the Year 
Round, asking for stories for the Christmas Number. The request 
lists fourteen persons, Mrs. Gaskell’s name being the most dis- 
tinguished. The novelist responded with two tales: “The Ghost 
in the Garden Room,” (used in the Christmas chain story for that 
year, 1859, called “The Haunted House”) and “Lois the Witch,” 
a powerful story of the New England witchcraft persecutions, 
in three parts (I, Oct. 8-22). The day after the appearance of the 
final issue, Dickens, writing the novelist on another subject, adds: 
“I cannot write these hurried words without telling you that Lois 
the Witch has moved me to the highest admiration.”*’—praise that 
sounds like a return to the old manner. 

This genial mood produced, on December 20, 1859, a letter to 
Mrs. Gaskell that is extraordinary, in the light of Dickens’ dissatis- 
faction over North and South. This was nothing less than an offer 
of two hundred guineas for a full-length novel of about four hun- 
dred of her usual pages. He will undertake to get her “ £50 more, 
possibly a larger sum . . . for the transmission of early proofs to 
America,” with the right to publish it in book form simultaneously 
with its completion in serial form. Payment may be made at her 
pleasure, but, owing to another commitment, publication might be 
delayed “some four or five months.” (III, 139.) The importance 
of this letter lies in its indication of a complete change in editorial 
policy** toward the long serial. The offer is not a sign that Mrs. 
Gaskell had learned her lesson on Dickens’ technique for serial 
publication. There are no reservations over accepting a long novel 
and the payment proposed is flattering. Rather, it is a sign that 
Dickens was letting Mrs. Gaskell have her own way.” 

If the novelist replied to this proposition, it must have been in 
the negative. For, about six months later, Wills seems to have been 
instructed to offer much stronger inducements. The time is ex- 

8éL.ehmann, apropos of the Office Book for Household Words which he 
used as a source for his edition of the letters, says that he had no such book for 


All the Year Round (Preface, p. xv and p. 262). The latter book is now in 
the Huntington Library. 


8?The Berg Collection, Oct. 23, 1859. 
88See above, n. 5. Grubb nowhere mentions this change in policy. 
89See above, n. 32. 
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tended from five to eight months, and the price is doubled over 
that of the preceding offer: 


This comes with a proposal which we hope will be acceptable to 
ou. 


About the beginning of next February, we shall require a new 
continuous story—if possible from your always welcome hand. We 
should like it to continue during eight months; say until August 1861. 

For such a story we can offer you Four hundred pounds ( £400), 
being at the rate of Fifty pounds per month. In addition to that sum, 
you shall be so supplied with early proofs for the United States, that 
I doubt not Mr. Sampson Low will give you at least one hundred 
pounds. Moreover, the copyright for ec angpeig will be yours, 
and the volumes may be issued, if you please, one week before the 
completion of the novel in All the Year Round. 

Should you say “yes”, (and I hope your answer will be to that 
effect) it will be necessary for you to let us have the first portions of 
the work by the beginning of next January; because to reap the 


American advantages, you must be a month beforehand with the 
proofs.‘ 


Mrs. Gaskell’s only response to this highly complimentary offer 
was “The Grey Woman,” which ran in three parts from January 
5 to 19, 1861 (All the Year Round, IV). Thus, although editor 
and sub-editor almost went down on their knees to her, in their 
efforts to obtain a full-length novel, they had to content themselves 
with a mere three-part story. 

In the light of these two letters it is significant that Mrs. Gaskell 
should have published her next novel in book form only. This novel, 
Sylvia’s Lovers, generally regarded as one of her best, came out 
in 1863. The interval between its publication and Wills’s offer was 
not so long that the Office should have forgotten the incident. 
While the plot of Sylvia’s Lovers, like that of North and South, 
has a good deal of inner action and analysis, it does have more 
suspense than the earlier novel, and hence might have fitted better 
into Dickens’ pattern. But apparently the author did not give 
Dickens the chance to consider it. 

To go back a little, a year and a half after Wills had made the 


407th August [18]60,” A.¥.R. Office Book, Huntington Library. 
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offer of August 7, 1860, he is again writing Mrs. Gaskell about a 
serial story. This was “A Dark Night’s Work,” the subject of eleven 
letters dating from December 3, 1861 to February 1, 1863. Five 
of these are from Wills* to the novelist, concerning payments, 
copyright, and publication in Europe and in the United States. 
The ones from Dickens to Wills are chiefly on literary concerns. 
Among these it is not surprising to find cropping up again the 
old difficulty of dividing points. First, although Wills had expressly 
told Mrs. Gaskell, on December 6, 1862, that the story would 
begin in the number for “roth January 1863,” it did not start until 
two weeks later. Second, although Dickens had expressly stip- 
ulated to Wills, on January 18, that “the story must be altogether, 
in 6 portions”? (III, 335), when it actually appeared, it was in 
nine portions. Third, although Dickens provided tags for the third, 
fourth, and fifth portions (ibid.), when printed, none of the dividing 
points corresponded to those given in the directions. Who was re- 
sponsible for these discrepancies? There is just a faint indication 
that it was the author (if an otherwise unintelligible reference may 
admit of this interpretation). On February 1, 1863, in the last 
letter having to do with this story, Dickens wrote to Wills: “Here- 
with I return all slips of a Dark Night’s Work that have marks of 
mine upon them. The rest I retain and destroy to save postage. . . . 
P.S. I wish the fair Ellinor were not so horribly like Mrs. Gaskell!” 
(III, 339.)** The characteristic that Dickens is likely to have had 
in mind as common to “the fair Ellinor,” heroine of the story, and 
her creator is what is known from one angle as firmness of purpose 
and from another as obstinacy. In the light of all the circumstances, 
it does not seem unreasonable to surmise that the author had dis- 
tinctly disobeyed editorial injunctions in regard to dividing points 
and number of parts, and that the editor had had to give way. 


“1They are dated, respectively: “3rd December [18]61, 30th April [186]2, 2nd 
May [186]2, 4th December [186]2, 6th December [186]2.” 


42The Northup bibliography of Mrs. Gaskell’s works, in Elizabeth Gaskell 
by G. DeW. Sanders (1929), p. 183, lists the book as published in five issues. 
This is an error; it ran for nine weeks, Jan. 24 - March 21, inclusive. 


48The original letter is in the Huntington Library. Both Dexter (Joc. cit., who 
does not list this letter in the index) and Lehmann (op. cit., p. 325 f.) print it with- 
out the postscript. If my conjecture is correct, the detraction is not quite so serious 
as it sounds, 
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That “A Dark Night’s Work” should have made trouble in the 
editorial office is not surprising. Nothing “happens,” in the Dickens 
sense, for over fifty pages. Yet in this space the conditions are 
being carefully laid down that lead logically to the crime from 
which the story derives its title.“* The architecture is entirely de- 
fensible. Dickens seems to have been aware of the artistic merit 
of the work, for he had accepted it “without hesitation’** and 
had assigned it to first place. This was another of his impulsive 
judgments that produced what must have been an unfortunate 
reaction. With the entire manuscript under his eye (as proved by 
Wills’s letter of April 30, 1862), he should have recognized its 
unsuitability for his purpose. But some of the blame must rest with 
the author. After her experience with North and South, why did 
she submit this type of story to Dickens? It is easier to pose the 
question than to answer it. *° 

The final incidents in the history of Mrs. Gaskell’s association 
with Dickens raise some interesting conjectures. In 1863 he was 
still publishing her short pieces: “An Italian Institution” (All the 
Year Round, IX, March 21, a study of the Camorra), “The Cage at 
Cranford” (ibid., X, Nov. 28, an appendage to the Cranford series), 
and “How the First Floor Went to Crowley Castle” (one of the 
chain of stories comprising “Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings,”*’ the cover- 
ing title of the Christmas story for that year). These were, in fact, 
Mrs. Gaskell’s last contributions to Dickens’ journal. But they were 


4Dickens decidedly improved the original title by adding to it, presumably, 
the word, “Dark”; see the letter to Wills, Nov. 21, 1862 (III, 320-21). 


45“30th April [186]2,” A.Y.R. Office Book, Huntington Library. 


46She may have found it impossible to resist editorial entreaty. See below, p. 383. 

Of this story Grubb says: “For two reasons, the matter of serialization was 
far simpler than in the case of North and South: first, Mrs. Gaskell had by this 
time learned to conform to Dickens’ pattern of serialization; and secondly, she 
submitted without friction to Dickens’ methods and allowed him to work out 
the divisions of her story as his experience taught him best.” (S.P., XL, 97 f.) He 
bases his conclusions on the letter of January 18 and another, of the next day, 
both relative to dividing into portions, and this one of Feb. 1, as printed—without 
the postscript. And he does not mention the discrepancies between the directions 
and the printed form of the story. In the light of all the evidence and of subse- 
quent developments, I do not see that Mrs. Gaskell ever became a docile pupil. 

‘'The Northup bibliography prints this title erroneously as “Mrs. Juniper's 
Lodgings,” Sanders, op. cit., p. 183. 
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not her last periodical contributions.** In this same year “Cousin 
Phillis,” an idyllic novelette in her happiest manner, was appearing 
in the Cornhill Magazine.“ 

She had begun sending work to The Cornhill as early as February, 
1860, and now this periodical was to claim what is generally re- 
garded as her best novel. It is certainly her longest; Wives and 
Daughters ran for eighteen months (Aug., 1864 - Jan., 1866). Why 
did Mrs. Gaskell shift her patronage, and just during the period 
when Dickens was begging her for a long serial? First, George 
Smith, of the publishing firm of Smith, Elder and Company, found- 
er of The Cornhill Magazine, in order to increase the prestige of 
his journal, had started the practice of paying contributors twice 
the usual rates. As the publisher of Miss Bronté’s novels, Mr. Smith 
had become acquainted with Mrs. Gaskell while she was gathering 
material for her Life of Charlotte Bronté. He liked her work—his 
firm had published Sy/via’s Lovers—and he made her the flattering 
offer of £2000 for a seven-years’ copyright of a work of fiction. 
With this sum she was able to carry out a some-time cherished 
plan of buying a country place in southern England. Was Dickens 
unwilling or unable to meet Cornhill prices? 

Again, she had probably grown tired of seeing her stories chopped 
up into short weekly portions punctuated by curiosity-raising mo- 
ments. The evidence, all told, seems to be quite against her having 
learned to shape herself to Dickens’ requirements. The more likely 
assumption is that she saw how a monthly magazine could afford 
the far more satisfactory method of printing in large sections 
that would invite the reader into the atmosphere of a story with 
a leisurely opening such as that of Cousin Phillis or of Wives and 


48Grubb is mistaken in his assertion that Mrs. Gaskell continued to write for 
Dickens until her death (S.P.., XL, 97). She did nothing for him after the Christ- 
mas of 1863; she died on November 12, 1865. She wrote for The Cornbill actually 
till the end, for she left the manuscript of Wives and Daughters unfinished (Sand- 
ers, op. cit., pp. 141 f., p. 183 f.). 


49The Cornhill Magazine, VIIL-IX (Nov. 1863 -Feb. 1864). 


50Sanders, op. cit., p. 129. In a letter to C. E. Norton, Sept. 8, 1865, Mrs, Gaskell 
gives reasons for making this purchase that are sufficient to absolve her from any 
suspicion of being mercenary. See Jane Whitehill, Letters of Mrs. Gaskell and 
Charles Eliot Norton, 1855-1865 (London, 1932), pp. 125 f. 
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Daughters, and hold his interest until the time was ripe for some- 
thing to “happen.” 

A third and not improbable reason is that Mrs. Gaskell may 
have become aware of the higher literary level of The Cornhill. 
On entering its pages, she joined the company of Matthew Arnold, 
Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, G. H. Lewes, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
and Thackeray. However this may be, statements made by Mrs. 
Gaskell in a letter to Charles Eliot Norton, of March 9, 1859, show 
that, as early as the establishment of All the Year Round, she was 
trying to break away from Dickens’ hold on her. She hopes for 
“a definite proposal either from the Atlantic or some publisher in the 
United States which I can accept before Mr. Wills writes.” She 
wishes to be “done with them. . . .Your letter has put me so out 
of heart about my story [‘Lois the Witch’]. I know it is 
fated to go in this new Dickensy periodical and I did so hope 
to escape it.”** This confession may explain why she had continued 
to send her work to Dickens even when she felt it to be unsuit- 
able; she found it hard to resist his importunity. All things con- 
sidered, I believe it is safe to conclude that by 1863 Mrs. Gaskell 
thought that on the score of her literary reputation she could 
afford to sever her connection with Dickens’ magazine. 

On the other hand, that Dickens was remembering Mrs. Gaskell’s 
sometime value to him three years after her death is evident from 
his letter to Mrs. James T. Fields, of December 16, 1868: “. .. . 
A new beginner in A. Y. R. (Hon. Mrs. Clifford, Kinglake’s sister), 
. . . « has just sent me another story. I have a strong impression 
that with care, she will step into Mrs. Gaskell’s vacant place. . . .” 
(III, 686 ff.) Dickens was often sanguine over his discovery of 
a new star on the horizon. Yet here his enthusiasm is tempered 
by the consciousness that whoever is to take Mrs. Gaskell’s vacant 
place cannot do it without grooming. 

A study of the vicissitudes in the Dickens-Gaskell relationship 
invites interesting conclusions. First, it would seem that Dickens, 


51“March gth [1859],” Whitehill, op. cit., pp. 30 f., 33 f. The story did not escape 
(see above). 


52See A. B. Hopkins, “Mrs. Gaskell in France, 1849-1890,” PMLA, LIII (1938), 
545-74. 
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while a great novelist, did not have the temperament for a reliable 
critic. He was too apt to be governed by the mood of the moment 
that might evoke a rash enthusiasm or an equally rash condemna- 
tion. What Forster says of him in personal relations, that he 
formed hasty opinions,** and, “though his resentments were 
easily and quickly aroused, they were never very lasting,”™* applies 
with the same truth to his critical judgments. Hence, his detrac- 
tions of Mrs. Gaskell should not be taken too seriously. They 
were not, even by him; else he would not have been begging full- 
length novels of her up to the end of their connection. Some of 
his dissatisfaction was, however, quite justifiable. 

Again, while Dickens ran his journals on business principles, 
the practical aim did not, in his mind, conflict with the higher one 
of trying to realize worthy moral and social ideals. It was im- 
portant to watch circulation because as the number of subscribers 
increased, by just so much was advanced the beneficial influence 
of the magazine. It follows naturally that what he termed the “use- 
fulness” of a piece, rather than its intrinsic merit, became his 
primary criterion. This tendency is conspicuous in his insistence 
on paring down the long serial. It points to the dangers awaiting 
the artistry of a book that was subject to publication in weekly 
parts. Indeed, it is a question whether he always understood Mrs. 
Gaskell’s intentions. But the evidence all points to his honest belief 
that as compression served to release space, it improved technique 
and thus quickened interest. The rule is sound, but, like most rules, 
it has exceptions. 

As for Mrs. Gaskell, we see revealed a clearly growing awareness 
of her own powers that led her from immature acquiescence in 
editorial demands to a positive resolve to stand her ground and 
not to be cajoled “even by Mr. Dickens.” From 1853, when she 
declined to change the ending of “The Old Nurse’s Story,” on 
through the painful episodes connected with the printing of North 
and South and “A Dark Night’s Work,” she showed that she 
knew what she wanted, and what she felt she had achieved she was 
determined to preserve. She must have come to realize that she had 
53Op. cit., III, 191. 
54Op. cit., III, 240. 
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developed into a sounder critic of her work than Dickens was. 
If Dickens felt her consciousness of her growing strength, this 
may explain in part the disagreements that with North and South 
began to be serious. It may explain the conflict in his mind between 
the intrinsic value of the book and its failure to measure up com- 
pletely to his formula. It may account, too, for his recovery, in 
the later years, of something of his early, admiring attitude. Mrs. 
Gaskell was very difficult, but she was too good to lose if she 
could be held at a reasonable price. 

That Dickens as a literary critic should appear, on the whole, 
in a less favorable light than Mrs. Gaskell, need not cast a shadow 
on his portrait: as a great figure in the field of popular journalism. 
His very limitations were factors in his success. To be original 
and striking without being too radical, to achieve a literary accept- 
ability that was not too highbrow, to appeal to the better emotions 
of his reading public—these are the ways in any age to build 
up a clientele of formidable size. In this achievement Dickens was 
without parallel.** 


55Since this paper studies Dickens in but one aspect of the editorial role, it 
is naturally not to be taken as a complete portrayal. Grubb’s articles introduce 
many features necessarily excluded here, and they take a more consistently 
laudatory view than I do. 
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William Eaton, Timothy Pickering, 
and Indian Policy 


By Louts B. Wricut ANp Jutia H. Macreop 


pers Eaton, the New England adventurer who played a 
brief but dramatic part in the United States’ early relations 
with the Barbary States,’ enjoyed the confidence of Timothy Pick- 
ering, who was appointed Secretary of War on January 2, 1795 
and a little later, on August 20, became Secretary of State. Picker- 
ing continued to perform the duties of Secretary of War until a 
successor was appointed on February 6, 1796. The Eaton Papers 
in the Huntington Library throw light on the Indian policy fost- 
ered by Pickering and describe Eaton’s somewhat tempestuous 
career on the Georgia frontier, where he served as Pickering’s 
personal intelligence officer. 

Ever since the colonies had declared their independence in 1776, 
the new nation had been trying to work out a modus vivendi with 
the various Indian tribes and confederations on its borders. Timothy 
Pickering had gained useful experience in these negotiations. In 
September, 1790, President Washington appointed him a delegate 
to treat with Seneca chiefs in a local controversy, and thereafter 
he was frequently concerned in Indian problems.* He was instru- 
mental in persuading the Six Nations in 1792 to intercede with 
the hostile Indians of the Northwest. Although the Six Nations 
pleaded with the western tribes to keep the peace, they remained 
belligerent until after their disastrous defeat at the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers on August 20, 1794. 

When Pickering became Secretary of War, relations with the 


1Eaton’s part in the early negotiations with the Barbary States is treated by 
Louis B. Wright and Julia H. Macleod, The First Americans in North Africa 
(Princeton, 1945). 

2Charles W. Upham, The Life of Timothy Pickering (Boston, 1873), Il, 454-76; 
III, 29-39, 47-55, 65-87, 156-64, 256-68. 
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southern Indians were in a critical state.’ Especially urgent was 
a peaceful solution of a threatened conflict between the powerful 
Creek nation on the borders of Georgia and white settlers and in- 
terlopers in that region. While Secretary of War, Pickering planned 
to strengthen United States army outposts in Georgia and to try to 
prevent friction between Georgia frontiersmen and the Creeks. 
He was convinced that the Federal government should control 
the Indian trade. A start was made in 1795 by an act of Congress 
appropriating $50,000 for the establishment of trading posts or 
factories, one at Colerain on the St. Mary’s River in Georgia, and 
the other at Tellico, in what is now eastern Tennessee.* After 
Pickering became Secretary of State he was doubly interested in 
the settlement of the Georgians’ quarrel with the Creeks, for war 
with the Indians in that area might cause difficulties with Spain. 
The Creeks had shrewdly learned to play the Americans against 
the Spanish authorities in Florida. 

Eaton, who had already served in the campaign against the 
Indians in the Northwest Territory, received orders in October, 
1795 to command a troop of soldiers bound for the Georgia 
frontier. Pickering as head of the War Department, which had 
jurisdiction over Indian affairs, supplied Eaton with explicit “in- 
structions for his dealings with the Creeks as well as with the white 
Georgians. 

With a small company of soldiers Eaton sailed from Philadel- 
phia on December 1, 1795 in the transport “George Washington.” 
On December 26, the vessel reached Savannah, where Eaton posted 
his first report. After adding 160 Virginians to his company at 
the town of St. Mary’s near the mouth of the river, the commander 
could boast a force of 300 men, who disembarked at Colerain on 
January 16, 1796. There, in the cold mud of the swamp, the men 
set to work to erect a fort, named Fort Pickering in honor of 


8See George D. Harmon, Sixty Years of Indian Affairs (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1941), 
PP- 41-53, 59-79, 94-123; and Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance (Norman, 
Okla., 1941), pp. 37-71. 


4American State Papers, Class Il, Indian Affairs (Washington, 1832), I, 583-84. 
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Timothy Pickering, “not that I might satirize a good man by 
erecting his monument in mud,” Eaton sourly remarked.° 

Colerain was one of the worst sites imaginable for either a town 
or a fort, and Eaton was so thoroughly displeased with everything 
that a week after his arrival he began to bombard the War Depart- 
ment with complaints and recommendations for changes. Not even 
the highest ground was free from flooding in wet weather; there 
was little drainage; and the clay soil retained water on its surface 
indefinitely. To the left and to the front of the post were dark 
cypress swamps extending ultimately to the limitless morass of 
the Okefenokee Swamp; to the right and in the rear of the camp 
were equally dismal pine barrens. The only drinking water avail- 
able was the black water of the river, brackish at flood tide, and 
evil tasting at all times. Many of the men were soon sick and the 
report of Dr. Gillaspy, the surgeon, was forwarded by Eaton as 
proof of the unhealthfulness of the place. 

In Eaton’s opinion, a point called Trader’s Hill, farther up the 
river, offered more hospitable territory and was better suited to 
defense. He urged the Secretary of War to consider moving the 
post to that site. 

Supplies were almost non-existent. The soldiers, especially the 
troops from Virginia, were “little better than stark naked.”* Food 
was scarce and poor. Particularly lacking were flour and whiskey, 
and beef, when they could get it, was poor in quality, “being sub- 
sisted solely upon the grass of the woods.” Even cooking kettles 
were so scarce that 115 men “were found destitute of that necessary 
utensil.” In this emergency, Eaton asked for instructions, but mean- 
while he and Captain Tinsley of the Virginia company contrived 
to buy enough “blue strouds, osnabrigs, and coarse linen to make 
coats, overalls, and shirts” which they sold to the men for four 
dollars an outfit. Eaton also bought up enough brass kettles to give 
each mess of six men a pot, and he expressed the hope that he would 

5Charles Prentiss, The Life of the Late General William Eaton (Brookfield, 
Mass., 1813), p. 21. 


®Eaton Papers in the Huntington Library—designated by the prefix EA—198, 
letter dated January 23, 1796. In the quotations cited here spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization have been modernized, but peculiarities in these respects have 
been retained in the two letters printed below. 
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“be exonerated from this charge by the United States when the 
necessity of the measure shall be considered.” He also hoped that 
Dr. Gillaspy’s report would justify his order for “an extra ration 
of whiskey till the troops shall become naturalized to the water.” 

In the same letter, Eaton reported progress in the erection of 
two blockhouses, but he did not know whether the commandant of 
the territory, Lieutenant Colonel Henry Gaither, would approve, 
for he had “not heard a syllable from him” since arriving in Georgia. 
As it turned out, Colonel Gaither and Captain Eaton both heartily 
disliked each other from the first, and nothing that either did was 
approved by the other. Pickering’s enlightened interest in the 
treatment of the Indians had induced him to draw up in his own hand 
the detailed instructions which were to guide the commanding 
officer at Colerain. 

The instructions, dated November 26, 1795, stated that the 
purpose of the expedition to the St. Mary’s River was to make “a 
provision for carrying on trade with the Indian nations on our 
borders,” and “to establish a trading post at Colerain, . . . for the 
purpose of supplying the Creeks and other southern Indians with 
goods.” The tone of instructions suggests that Pickering depended 
upon Eaton rather than upon Colonel Gaither to establish just and 
honest dealings with the Creeks on the Georgia border. This 
situation may account in part for the antagonism between the two 
officers. 

Pickering’s instructions described conditions on the frontier and 
the necessity of a military outpost on the St. Mary’s. Georgians, 
in total disregard of law, had been making forays into Spanish 
Florida “bent only on plunder and mischief.” Moreover, “seven- 
teen Creek men, some of them known to be great friends of the 
white people, and all coming to that [Georgia] frontier with peace- 
able views, have been basely and cruelly murdered.” Because of 
these disorders, the commander at Colerain was advised to be par- 
ticularly diligent to prevent inroads upon Florida and to win the 
friendship of the Indians. The trading post, under army auspices, 
was designed for the development of good will between the Indians 
and the whites rather than for profit. Since Eaton was under orders 

TEA 493. 
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to prevent unjust treatment of the Indians by private traders, some 
of the Georgians naturally looked upon the new garrison with a 
certain amount of suspicion and ill will. His zealous efforts to 
carry out the spirit as well as the letter of his instructions did not 
endear him to Gaither or to local traders, with whom, he later 
charged, Gaither was in league. 

In addition to his own orders, Eaton also had a copy of the instruc- 
tions given by Pickering to Edward Price, factor of the trading 
post. These stated, among other things, that “the principle of the 
trade is to furnish the Indians with goods at such moderate prices 
that the sales may simply reimburse to the United States the prime 
cost and charges.”* Thus it was the intention of the government, 
“by supplying the Indians on such easy terms, to manifest the liber- 
ality and friendship of the United States and thus by the ties of 
interest and gratitude to secure their attachment and lay the 
foundations of a lasting peace.” This plan, so diametrically opposed 
to every desire of greedy exploiters, naturally depended for suc- 
cess upon the conscientiousness of government officials. Officers 
long established in Georgia, like Colonel Gaither, apparently did 
not share Pickering’s views on the proper method of dealing with 
the Creeks. 

Land-hungry Georgians had designs upon the territories occupied 
by the Indians and were constantly encroaching upon the tribal 
lands of the Creeks. A wave of land speculation was also sweeping 
Georgia.’ So vague were the surveys and boundaries, and so care- 
less or dishonest were state officials, that, in 1796, warrants had 
been issued for 29,000,000 acres in the fourteen existing counties of 
Georgia, though they actually contained only about 9,000,000 
acres. In the location of towns, villages, trading posts, and forts, 
much pressure was exerted by speculators and land-owners. Eaton 
charged that the desire to favor speculators had been responsible 
for the choice of fever-ridden Colerain as a trading post, and his 
enemies insisted that Eaton’s own efforts to influence the Secre- 
tary of War to move the post up the river to Trader’s Hill was a re- 


SEA 494. 


®E. Merton Coulter, A Short History of Georgia (Chapel Hill, N.C., 1933), 
pp. 184 ff. 
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sult of his own speculative interest in lands in that locality—a charge 
that he stoutly denied. 

Any conscientious officer of the Federal government, attempt- 
ing to carry out Pickering’s laudable intention of befriending the 
Indians, was certain to run afoul of the special interests of local 
citizens. The greatest diplomacy and skill could not have avoided 
a collision of interest, and a person of Eaton’s inflexibility and 
tactlessness could inevitably count on the hostility of some of the 
Georgians and their friends. 

That Eaton was pleased at the success of United States troops 
in punishing lawlessness and winning the friendship of the Indians 
is indicated in a letter which he wrote on February 28, 1796 to 
Samuel Lyman, Congressman from Massachusetts. The southern 
frontier was clear of the banditti who had been in the habit of 
raiding Spanish Florida, and only one clan of the Creek Indians 
remained hostile “in consequence of the late muiders perpetrated 
upon them by a few unprincipled people on the western frontier 
of Georgia.”*° In Eaton’s opinion, the United States’ program 
would eventually insure permanent peace, “provided there is energy 
enough in the state government to restrain the irregularity of their 
frontier citizens.” Most of the frontier trouble, he believed, was 
a result of the depredations of irresponsible Georgians and the sub- 
sequent retaliation of the Indians. These Indians, he maintained, 
had “unlimited respect for the troops of the [United States] govern- 
ment because they say they are Washington’s men; and I believe 
a man in the uniform of the Legion might travel safely through 
the [Creek] nation and be carefree, at the same time that a Georgian 
in plain dress would be murdered if caught across their line.” 

Eaton served as secretary to the commissioners who signed a 
treaty with the Creeks at Colerain on June 29, 1796. 

During the spring and summer of 1796, friction between Eaton 
and his associates at Colerain increased. He developed a dislike for 
Price, the factor, whose methods of dealing with the Indians he 
disapproved. Between Eaton and his fellow officers no love was 
lost. Finally, on August 7, Gaither relieved Eaton of his command, 
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and, on August 17, ordered his arrest and confinement, pending a 
trial by court martial. 

The charges against Eaton were numerous, and some were 
serious. He was accused of profiteering upon his men by selling 
them clothing at exorbitant prices, withholding bounty money 
from the troops, selling public corn and allowing the horses only 
two quarts per day, disobeying orders, liberating a prisoner charged 
with murder, and defrauding the troops of rations. 

The court martial—presided over by Major Constant Freeman, 
Eaton’s inveterate enemy and Gaither’s ally—sat for two weeks 
but could produce no satisfying evidence of Eaton’s guilt, though 
it found that the charges warranted suspension from his command 
for two months. For approval Freeman sent the testimony and 
decision of the court to Gaither, who confined Eaton to the walls 
of the fort for a month, and then, having forwarded the proceed- 
ings of the court to the War Department, ordered Eaton to report 
to the seat of government in Philadelphia. 

In a long letter to Pickering, who had now left the War Depart- 
ment, Eaton answered all the charges made at the court martial 
and made out a convincing case for his complete innocence of any 
malfeasance." A petition signed by John F. Randolph and twenty- 
nine other heads of families living in the neighborhood of Colerain, 
requesting Eaton’s restoration to his command, had also been for- 
warded to the War Department. The petition set forth that he had 
been a good disciplinarian and had kept his troops in order, whereas 
since his removal, the conduct of the troops had been unrestrained 
by their officers. 

Pickering clearly took no stock in the charges against Eaton 
and interceded in his behalf. When Eaton reported to the War 
Department in December, officials informed him that the proceed- 
ings of the court martial had not been confirmed and his status as 
an officer was unchanged. 

Eaton declared that he had aroused Gaither’s enmity by refusing 
an offer of 500,000 acres of land in the Yazoo River district for 


EA 198; letter dated Sept. 13, 1796. This letter, with its enclosures, is printed 
by Prentiss, The Life of the Late General William Eaton, pp. 22 ff. 
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$35,000—land to which Gaither had only a shadowy title.” Eaton 
admits that he “candidly reprobated the manner in which the 
grants were obtained, at the same time observing that I would 
not thank a man for an opportunity of speculating on the credulity 
of ignorance and at the expense of justice”—an honest and forth- 
right reply, to be sure, but not one calculated to win the friend- 
ship of his commanding officer. Eaton’s outspoken condemnation 
of the shady land speculations, which involved not only profes- 
sional traders but also army officers and government officials, com- 
bined with his tactless efforts to carry out Pickering’s wishes to 
protect the Indians against exploitation, won for him the undying 
enmity of those whose self-interest he thwarted. 

As Eaton confessed in a letter to Pickering, he pretended “not 
to the philosophy of stoicism, nor to that Christian forbearance 
which turns the other cheek,” and he accordingly damned Gaither 
and his friends with every invective at his command.” In one of 
his letter books there still exists a fragment of a bill of particulars 
concerning Gaither’s shortcomings, running to fifteen separate 
counts, and including everything from partiality in his treatment 
of officers and men to speculation and the acceptance of bribes.’ 
In a scathing letter, Eaton also wrote to Major Freeman, president 
of the court martial, to express his utter contempt for that officer’s 
ignorance, bias, and subservience to the “accomplished dictator 
Gaither.” 

After the episode in Georgia, Eaton returned to New England. 
Two years later, in December, 1798, he sailed for Tunis to begin 
his adventurous career in Barbary. 

The letters of instruction from Pickering to Eaton and to Price 
are printed below. 


12See Coulter, op. cit., pp. 186-91. 
18EA 198, letter dated Dec. 26, 1796. 


14EA 198. These charges are also elaborated in a letter to General Wilkinson, 
dated February 2, 1797, in the same volume. 


185EA 1098, letter dated Oct. 25, 1797. 
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To Captain William Eaton 


The Congress of the United States having made a provision for 
carrying on the trade with the Indian Nations on our borders: and the 
President having determined to establish a Trading post at Colerain, 
on the river St. Mary’s, in Georgia, for the purpose of supplying the 
Creeks and other Southern Indians with goods, it becomes necessary 
to provide for the protection of the establishment. 

The disorders committed on that frontier, whence inroads have 
been made into the adjoining Spanish territory, in violation of the laws 
of the United States and of the rights of a neighboring nation;** and 
the just apprehension that the like or other outrages may be attempted 
by a set of people who disregard all legal restraints, & seem bent only on 
plunder & mischeif; require that a military force be employed, as well 
to aid the civil authority in bringing to justice the persons who have 
perpetrated the enormities above mentioned, as to prevent future 
aggressions, and to preserve peace and order in that quarter of the 
United States. 

The preserving of peace between the frontier inhabitants of Georgia 
and the Creek Indians, by protecting each against the malicious or 
vindictive designs of the other, is a third important object. Unfortu- 
nately the necessity of some further provision in this case has recently 
become manifest. Seventeen Creek men, some of them known to be 
great friends of the white people, and all coming to that frontier with 
peaceable views, have been basely and cruelly murdered.’* Such at 
least is the conclusion authorized by the intelligence received from 
Georgia. 

To these several objects your particular attention must be directed. 
You will be diligent in your endeavours to train the troops under your 
command to an exact discipline; & to have them always in readiness 
to execute any orders relating to those objects. 

A law of the United States passed on the sth of June 1794, having de- 
clared, “That if any person shall within the territory or jurisdiction 
of the United States begin or set on foot, or provide or prepare the 
means for any military expedition or enterprize to be carried on from 
thence against the territory or dominions of any foreign prince or 
state with whom the United States are at peace, every such person so 
offending shall on conviction be adjudged guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and shall suffer fine and imprisonment at the direction of the court in 


16For the background of these forays, see E. Merton Coulter, “Elijah Clarke’s 
Foreign Intrigues,” Mississippi Valley Historical Association Proceedings (1918- 
1921), X, 260-79. 


17Debo, op cit., p. 62. 
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which the conviction shall be had, so as that such fine shall not exceed 
three thousand dollars, nor the term of imprisonment be more than 
three years.” And the same law having also authorized the President 
of the United States or such other person as he shall have empowered 
for that purpose, to employ the forces of the United States to pre- 
vent the carrying on of any such expedition or enterprize: I am to 
inform you, by command of the President of the United States, that 
you are hereby empowered to employ the force under your command 
for the purpose aforesaid, to prevent a repetition of outrages against 
the Spanish dominions. 

Lieutenant Col. Gaither, the present commanding officer in Georgia, 
has been apprized of the destination of the troops now embarking for 
that state, and desired to furnish some officers, of which he has a sur- 
plus, to complete their organization. You will embrace the earliest 
opportunity to inform him of your arrival and of the number of the 
troops under your command; which will be upwards of two hundred. 

Lieutenant Col. Gaither’s long service in Georgia must have given 
him an exact knowledge of its frontier, and of the Stations most eligible 
for that protection of the inhabitants & the preservation of peace be- 
tween them and the Indians. The recent killing of the Creeks may 
require the reinforcing of some of those Stations, or the erecting of 
new ones. He will be instructed on this and the other objects before 
mentioned; and you will obey his orders or those of any other your su- 
perior officers on duty in that State: except that your personal residence 
and command is to be at the Trading post of Colerain, or other Station 
at which it may be established from which you are not to be separated, 
unless occasionally, for the purposes above mentioned. 

Among the peculiar duties at the Trading post will be these: 

1. To secure the public goods appropriated to that trade: and if 
the buildings already erected are inadequate, or need repairs, you will 
furnish out of your detachment the requisite artificers and labourers, 
who while employed as such will be allowed extra pay and subsistence. 

2. To provide comfortable quarters for your troops either by re- 
pairing the old buildings or erecting new ones. Mr. Price, the factor 
for the Indian trade will furnish all the materials which are not found 
on the spot. 

3. You will cultivate harmony between the troops and the persons 
to whom the management of the trading store is committed; and to 
the latter you will furnish not only the necessary guard, but every 
aid which circumstances shall require, to fulfil in the most useful 
manner and with the greatest economy, the design of the establishment. 

4. The Indians who shall report to the Station are to be treated with 
perfect kindness. This attention to engage & secure their goodwill 
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is to be enjoined on all the officers and men under your command. 
And to prevent quarrels, and guard against the fatal consequences of 
drunkeness, the soldiers should not be allowed to mix with the Indians 
in their camps, or elsewhere out of the view of their officers. These 
and other “age which your own observation may suggest will 
be especially necessary to be attended to at first. When at length a 
friendly and familiar intercourse shall have taken place, probably a 
laxation of the rules at first established may be admitted. But no sort 
of traffic or bartering between the troops and the Indians is ever to 
be allowed, on any pretense whatever: the practice would certainly 
be attended with abuses, frauds & over-reaching, and their mischievous 
effects. And one thing is never to be forgotten; that without showing 
any signs of jealousy, you keep yourself guarded against surprise. This 
will be the more necessary on account of the outrages, so much at 
all times to be apprehended, of the frontier people against the Indians, 
and the custom of the latter to retaliate on the innocent of the same 
nation: and the injuries to be revenged may happen at places remote 
from your Station, and without your hearing of them. 


Timothy Pickering 
Sec. of War 
War-Office Nov. 26, 1795 


To Mr. Edward Price™® 


It having been determined to establish a trading house on the River 
St Marys in the State of Georgia, for the purpose of supplying the 
Creek Indians with necessary goods, provided agreeably to an Act 
of Congress: you are hereby appointed the Factor for the purpose of 
conducting this Trade; in which the following instructions are to be 
observed. 

1. The principle of the trade is to furnish the Indians with goods 
at such moderate prices, that the Sales may simply reimburse to the 
United States the prime cost and charges which cost & charges you 
will find in the Invoices which will be delivered to you by the purveyor. 

2. The object of this Trade is by supplying the Indians on such 
easy Terms to manifest the liberality and friendship of the United 
States, and thus by the ties of Interest and gratitude, to secure their 
attachment, and lay the foundation of a lasting peace. 


18Edward Price, named United States factor at Colerain in 1795, remained at 
his post until 1798 when he seems to have been forced from it because of 
difficulties with army officers at that station. He died before December 1801. See 
The Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, printed in the Georgia Historical Society 
Collections (1916), IX, 305-7; and American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 648. 
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3. To provide against the numerous accidents and losses to which 
this Trade will be liable, thirty three and a third per cent should be 
added to the price of goods beyond the first cost and charges. This is 
to be considered as a general rule. You may find it necessary however 
to depart from it by charging some articles lower, and some higher, 
in order the better to satisfy the Indians in the course of the trade. 
But it will be important to fix early on the proper prices, and after- 
wards to adhere to them steadily. The Indians will then know what 
to depend on, and not to have their jealousy excited by the apprehen- 
sion of unfair dealing, which a fluctuation of prices would be apt to 
beget. 

4 The goods are to be sold to the Indians either for Money or 
Peltry. For the nes 3 the prices usually given by the Traders will 
naturally be your rule; and in this respect the habits of the Indians 
must govern. If these prices are so high that a loss would be incurred 
in the returns when brought to the Market in Philadelphia, such loss 
must be countervailed by an addition to the prices of the goods. A 
list of the rates at which Peltries are sold in Philadelphia will be furn- 
ished by the purveyor. Philadelphia is to be the Post to which your 
returns in Peltry are to be made as often as the quantity on hand and 
conveyance shall present; you will address them to the purveyor. 

5. James Seagrove Esq.’® the Superintendant of Indian Affairs in 
Georgia and his assistants (whose names and usual places of residence 
are subjoined) are to advertise the Indians of the establishment of this 
Factory and of the benevolent principle on which it is to be conducted; 
and to invite them to commence trading. On your arrival at St. Marys 
you will embrace the earliest opportunity to give notice thereof to 
the Superintendant and if convenient to his Deputies. They will en- 
deavour to furnish an Interpreter for the factory. 

6. One of the greatest difficulties to be apprehended is the demand 
of goods on Credit, either by the Indians, themselves or the Indian 
Traders residing among them. But such credits are wholly inadmissible; 
and selling to the Traders with or without credit would be subver- 
sive of the main principle; for such traders would probably sell at 
their usual high prices; while the true object of the United States is 
to supply the Indians at moderate prices. And with these benevolent 


19James Seagrove was appointed superintendent for Indian affairs in Georgia in 
1792. In 1795 Benjamin Hawkins, former United States senator from North 
Carolina, was named one of the commissioners to treat with the Creeks. Along 
with George Clymer and Andrew Pickens, he negotiated a treaty with the Creeks, 
signed at Colerain on June 29, 1796. Seagrove signed the treaty as a witness. 
Hawkins was soon after this named superintendent of Indian affairs south of the 
Ohio as well as agent for the Creeks. See American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 
I, 246, 253, 262, 560, 586-87; and Letters of Benjamin Hawkins, pp. 9, 32 ff. 
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views of the United States you will on all occasions endeavour to 
make the Indians acquainted. If difficulties should occur in carrying 
on the trade, by the refusal of credit to the Indians, and by the total 
denial of goods to the Indian Traders, you will make report thereof 
to the Department of War, stating facts with your opinion thereon 
and your ideas of the best mode of furnishing supplies to the Indians to 
effect the salutary objects indicated in these instructions. 

7. The Purveyor will procure for you the necessary information 
as to the mode of saving and packing the Peltries, to ensure their get- 
ting to Market in good order. 

8. Mr Charles Anderson and Bullard are appointed to assist you in 
all business of the Factory and you will take the earliest opportunities 
to make them acquainted with the business that in case of any inter- 
ruption in your attention they may be able to conduct it. 

9. The commanding Officer of the Troops destined to serve on 
St. Marys River will at all times furnish you with necessary Guard. 
One great object of their service is to protect this Indian Trade. 

10. Goods to the amount of One thousand five hundred Dollars 
are annually to be delivered to the Creek Nation agreeably to treaty. 
That quantity you will now receive; and the same is to be separated 
from the Goods destined for trade, and delivered in the presence of 
Mr Seagrove or of one of his assistants pursuant to his orders. 

11. Mr Seagrove has recommended Colerain a3 the place most suit- 
able for the establishment of the Factory; and this is to be accordingly 
attempted. He informs that some buildings erected there by him are 
well adapted to the object and may be occupied accordingly. Any 
repairs requisite to render them safe and tolerably convenient you 
will make. The commanding Officer of the Troops will probably be 
able to find among them the necessary mechanics to whom an allow- 
ance not exceeding one sixth of a Dollar a day may be made for every 
reasonable days work. You will furnish all the materials which must 
be purchased for repairing the Store house and any other buildings 
necessary for the accommodation of yourself, your Assistants and 
the troops, to put them into comfortable quarters of which a separate 
account is to be kept. 

12. The hospital Stores for the troops are to be in your custody, and 
issued on returns signed by the Surgeon, expressing the names of the 
Sick for whom the Stores are demanded. 

13. You will keep a regular and frequent correspondence with the 
Purveyor, and in cases which appear to you proper, with the depart- 
= of War, to which all your dispatches for the Purveyor may be 

irected. 


14. You and your Assistants and others necessary to be employed are 
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to be dieted at the public expence: but = will keep an exact account 
thereof as well of what shall be drawn from the Contractor as of what 
you shall purchase, and in both it is expected that rigid economy will 
be observed. 


15. If the trade should succeed, the Store may of course be ex- § 


hausted of some particular kinds of Goods. You will from time to 


time give the earliest notice thereof making your remittances which | 


must be the source for further supplies. 

16. It would have been extremely desireable to carry on the trade 
with the Indians without the use of Rum, but from an apprehension 
that the habits of Indians in this respect could not be controuled that 
Article has been provided. Still however you are to use your endeavours 
by friendly advice to the Indians to persuade them to let it alone; 
taking care not to hazard their disgust. But if you find that Rum 
must be sold to them, let it be in such small quantities as may guard 
them against drunkeness during their continuance at the Post; for 
which you will give them this reason—that while trading you desire 
them to remain sober that they may know what they do and be satisfied 
that the trade is perfectly fair and honest. When they are ready to 
depart, such quantities as they desire to carry with them and the 
stock will allow for balances due them, may be delivered. 

17. The forms of the accounts and returns you are to render will 
be furnished by the Comptroller of the Treasury: but in default of 
their timely arrival, your knowledge of accounts will enable you to 


fix on a mode that cannot fail of being satisfactory untill you can | 


receive them. 

18. I close these instructions with suggesting to you the necessity 
of kind and friendly treatment of the Indians who may visit your 
Station and of perfect candour in all your dealings with them. Patience 
in particular will be requisite and caution when any of them get drunk. 
To avoid the latter evil you will use your endeavours with the 
influential men among them to draw them off from the Station as 
soon as their traffic is over; and untill then you may contrive as above 
suggested to make but small issues of Rum. 

Given at the War-Office of the United States the 26th of November 
1795 

Timothy Pickering. 
Copy examined 
Edw Price 
































Notes 


Four Letters of Hartley Coleridge 


N THE byways of nineteenth-century literature, a little removed 
Tecom the main stream of life, one meets Hartley Coleridge. The 
eldest son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, he grew up under the 
warming influences of a doting father. As the child began “to 
flutter the callow wings of his intellect,” Coleridge planned for him 
an education under the benign graces of nature. He was to “wander 
like a breeze,” free to develop himself amid “the lovely shapes and 
sounds” of the natural world. In due season he was sent to school; 
but he always remained, as Southey once said of him, one of “the 
oddest of God’s creatures.” Unusual to the point of peculiarity, 
precocious, and lovable, the boy stimulated the imagination and 
won the affection of Wordsworth and Southey no less than of 
his father. Though he was not by nature equipped to take his 
place in life, his genius now and again found expression; and as 
the author of a handful of exquisite sonnets and lyrics, several 
familiar essays—of which the one on Hamlet particularly deserves 
to be better known—and a series of short biographies, he has won 
for himself an enduring reputation. His life, indeed, strangely re- 
sembles that of his father, for it is one of frustration, of unrealized 
dreams; and though his literary achievements in no way rival, 
of course, the magnificent productions of Coleridge, it is true, 
nevertheless, that like Coleridge he had occasional fits of activity 
during which his genius flowered. 

Hartley Coleridge was a pathetic person whose very way- 
wardness awakened the pity and protective instincts of everyone 
with whom he came into contact. Unable to face:reality, he found 
an easy refuge in alcohol; and though he never ceased to deplore 
his indulgence, he could not amend his conduct. He was his own 
worst enemy. “Of all the Waifs I ever knew,” Coleridge once 
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wrote, “Hartley is the least likely and the least calculated to lead 
any human Being astray by his example.”* Childlike in his enjoyment 
of the simple pleasures of life, humorous and wistful by turns as 
he mixed with his fellows, and deeply religious without narrow- 
ness, he went his aimless way, an exile in the Lake Country. Yet 
he necessarily spent much of his time alone. Unmarried, far from 
his kindred, and domesticated with dalesmen, first at Grasmere 
and later in a cottage along the road to Ambleside, he found com- 
panionship in his books. Anderson’s Poets of Great Britain, Shake- 
speare, the Latin and Greek classics, and the magazines of the day 
were his delight. Like his father’s, too, his intellectual curiosity led 
him to strange and unusual lore. He combined, then, the intel- 
lectual ability of an adult with the simplicity of a child. In spite 
of his lack of self-discipline, he retained, as Wordsworth had 
prognosticated when Hartley Coleridge was a mere child, “a young 
lamb’s heart among the full-grown flocks.” 

His letters are a perfect reflection of his personality. Their con- 
cern is often trivial, but Hartley gives to little things a significance 
born of his own preoccupation with them. His letters reveal his 
inner being, his sense of frustration, his consciousness of failure. 


In them he poured out his heart to his family and friends. But they 


also portray his lighter moods, his sense of the ludicrous, his un- 
failing good humor. They are written in an easy, familiar style. 
Indeed in both manner and matter, in their delightful and whim- 
sical mingling of humor and pathos, they resemble those of Charles 
Lamb. 

Since the publication of the Letters of Hartley Coleridge* four 
letters not included in that edition have come to light. While the 
new letters do not give the full flavor of his prose style, they do, 
nevertheless, suggest something of his life story. The first letter, 
dated January 8, 1818,° is addressed to his younger brother, Der- 
went Coleridge, and was composed while Hartley was visiting 
his father at Highgate. Three years before, through the exertions 


1Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs (London, 
1932), Il, 310-11. 


Ed. G. E. and E. L. Griggs (London, 1936). 
8The original letter is in the possession of the Coleridge family. 
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of Southey, the Coleridge family, and friends (rather than through 
the initiative of Coleridge, whose slavery to opium had temporarily 
paralyzed his sense of responsibility), Hartley had entered Merton 
College, Oxford, where he was progressing satisfactorily. Grati- 
fied and comforted by Hartley’s success, and his opium habit in 
great measure conquered, Coleridge began to plan for Derwent’s 
entrance into Cambridge. Poverty and ill-health still dogged his 
heels, however; and although Derwent was now ready for college, 
Coleridge was unable to raise the necessary funds. Thus it was 
that in regret and anguish he penned a letter to Derwent on 
January 8, 1818. The opening sentence reveals his agony of mind: - 
“T can scarce see the paper while I am writing, my heart is so 
full. . . . with regard to you, I had set my very soul on having 
you with me.” The Wordsworths, Southey, and Mrs. Coleridge 
were determined that such a visit should not take place, and with- 
out consulting Coleridge they obtained a tutorial position for 


Derwent. Coleridge goes on to say: “For the year to come, ... . you 
must make yourself as happy as you can . . . go on with your 
Mathematics ... and... . with your Greek. . . . I am, alas! unable 


to promise anything . . . till the Trial has been made of my pre- 
sent schemes, . . . I dare not even disclose my Hopes.”* Hartley’s let- 
ter forms a postscript to his father’s, and in contrast to it, is 
written in the half-admonishing, half-jesting manner of an older 
brother. 

[Postmark Highgate] 


January, 8th 1818— 
Dear Derwent 


Tho’ I have little to add to the excellent advice given you by our 
kind father, and am too much agitated by a long conversation I 
have had, partly with him, and partly with Mr and Mrs Gilman,* to 
write you a long parcel of nonsense, yet I think it will be best to 
scrawl a few lines of wholesome counsel. In the first place, I will hint 
to you that much may depend upon the diligent discharge of the 
duties of your new post—keeping a strict oa over your temper— 


‘E. L. Griggs, op. cit., II, 221-22. Derwent Coleridge entered St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1820. 


5Coleridge lived at Highgate with James and Anne Gillman from 1816 until 
his death in 1834. 
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regularity—early rising (a habit not easily acquired, as I have woe- 
ful experience )—but on all these points my Mother and Uncle® will 
advise you better than I can. I will merely add one little memento. 
Keep your mind tranquill—in an exact equilibrium between extrava- 
gant expectations, and despondency. I have seen Robert Jameson— 
he says it is long since he heard from you—you should not neglect 
old friends—As I presume you are not at Keswick or at Ambleside, 
I need not trouble you about anybody at either ay 
as I intend to write shortly, both to Mr Dawes,’ and to my mother. 
As for news I remember none at present—tho’ I dare say there is 
lots,—but I'll write again soon, when my mind’s more at ease— 
It is time for me to dress and shave for I’m going out to dine, 
with a gentleman Taylor,—his lady—who, baring a small spice of 
the Godly, is a very excellent sort of a body—and his sister in law— 
who is an elderly young lady of the blessed sisterhood and his neice— 
who, if it depend on me, will receive the crown of virginity in heaven. 


I remain, Dear Filth-soul 
Your affectionate Brother 
H. Coleridge 


[Addressed in S. T. Coleridge’s hand] Derwent Coleridge, Esqre 
Keswick 
Cumberland 
If not at Greta Hall 
to be forwarded to him. 


The second letter is without date or addressee, but the contents 
suggest both.® In it Hartley protests against an attack upon his 
father in the “Table Talk,” referring, presumably, to William 
Hazlitt’s contribution to the London Magazine for November 1821. 
The article in gestion bears the title “On Consistency of Opinion” 
and sneers at Coleridge for lacking consistency, or rather for 
having no opinions at all. “He is,” Hazlitt wrote among other 
things, “a sophist, a casuist, a rhetorician, what you please.” Hart- 
ley’s letter, then, is addressed to the editor of the London Maga- 
zine and apparently belongs to November or December 1821. 

Hartley wrote this letter during a crisis in his life. After com- 


*Robert Southey. 


7The Reverend John Dawes was the schoolmaster to whose school both Hartley 
and Derwent were sent by their father. 


8The original letter is in the Huntington Library. 
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pleting his undergraduate work he had been appointed probationary 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, in 1819. At the end of the year 
he had been charged with habitual intemperance and inattention 
to duty and as a result deprived of his Fellowship. Thereafter 
followed a tragic period during which he made spasmodic but 
unsuccessful efforts to support himself by writing for the magazines. 

It should be noted that Hartley threatened a discontinuance 
of contributions to the London Magazine, unless the editor per- 
mitted the insertion of a signed defence of Coleridge. No such 
vindication appeared; yet Hartley continued to publish in that 
periodical. Possibly the editor persuaded him to reconsider his 
decision, since the “Table Talk” was transferred to another maga- 
zine after December 1821. 


Sir 

The long interval that has elapsed since I had the honor of recieving 
your note and proposal, bears, I am afraid the appearance of disrespect 
or negligence; I hope, however that you will attribute [it] to neither, 
as it originated from a cause, which I confess, it would have been 
better to state at once, and which I will now explain; disclaiming at 
the same time all intention of affixing blame to yourself, or to any 
particular person. The article in the last London Magazine, entitled 
“Table Talk,” contains an attack on my father, with just enough 
of seeming truth to impose upon the public mind, and which there- 
fore demands a public confutation. I shall be obliged to you there- 
fore by the earliest opportunity, to inform me whether you will in- 
sert in your next number an answer (subscribed with my name) to 
the Article in question. Should this request not meet your approbation, 
I am sure you will agree to me as to the impropriety of my continu- 
ing to contribute to any work however meritorious in general, when 
by so doing, I must appear to my friends to acquiesce in charges 
against a parent which I know to be unfounded, and should there- 
fore think myself bound to contradict, if alleged in my presence against 
a stranger. If this point can be settled between us, I shall be happy 
to assist you to the upmost of my poor abilities—and shall not dis- 
pute about terms. 


I remain, Sir 
Your’s truly 
H. Coleridge. 
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No. 15 Cliffords Inn. 
P.S. I should feel obliged could you inform me of the address of 


Mr De Quincey—who, I understand, is your correspondent. 
[Not addressed ] 


By 1822 Hartley’s inability to earn a livelihood by his pen had 
become unmistakably clear to his father. Realizing the dangers 
of London life for one as unstable as Hartley, Coleridge took a 
vigorous stand, obtained a teaching position for his son under 
John Dawes of Ambleside, and early in 1823 Hartley left Lon- 
don, never to return. Hartley kept at schoolmastering for four 
or five years, despite his ineptitude for the task; but when the 
school failed, he turned with a sigh of relief to the care-free exist- 
ence which was to characterize most of the remainder of his 
life. In 1832, however, there came a temporary change. F. E. 
Bingley, a young publisher in Leeds, impressed by the reputation 
Hartley had won for himself through contributions to the maga- 
zines, invited him to settle in that city. While there Hartley pub- 
lished a small volume of poetry, wrote a series of biographies, 
which appeared under the quaint title of Biographia Borealis, and 
worked over, though he did not publish, a collection of his essays. 
Bingley’s bankruptcy and perhaps Hartley’s own desire to return 
to the Lake Country brought to conclusion the most productive 
year of his career. 

The third letter, dated September 8, 1832,° is addressed to 
Thomas Hood and was written during the residence in Leeds. 
It is unfortunate that Hartley end Hood never came to enjoy each 
other’s company. Both men overflowed with the same spontaneous 
and playful fancy. Both of them, too, were poets, though neither 
quite fulfilled the promise of his youth. The letter shows how 
readily Hartley dropped into a gracious familiarity with a con- 
genial correspondent, especially at a time when success and regu- 
lar employment had temporarily restored his self-respect. Hood 
certainly would have found in Hartley a merry companion as 
well as a shrewd judge of literature. 


®*The original manuscript is the property of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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Sept. 8.—No. 87. Brijgate—Leeds. 
Dear Sir 


It is so long since we last corresponded that you must have for- 
gotten my hand, or think that I have forgotten my manners. I here- 
with enclose you the first work or rather the first portion of a 
work, which oa been published with my name.’° In regard to the 
little productions of mine which may be in your hands, perhaps it 
will be as well not to publish them any where—as I am about to 
bring out my poems altogether—You will see—I dare say—that 
I am no very great dab at Biography but be merciful, as just. I be- 
lieve you are neither Whig, Tory, nor Radical, High-Churchman, 
Puritan, or Socinian—that you have a sensible contempt for the 
whole race of—ologies and isms, with a most kindly disposition to- 
wards all—ologists, ists, and ianians. I do also think of publishing my 
humourous—I mean would be humourous attempts in prose and 
verse in a volume by themselves''—such I mean, as have been pub- 
lish’'d, and many more—which with your permission, I will grate- 
fully dedicate to the Author of Whims and Oddities,** who has 
proved that there may be fun without mischief, jest without malice, 
and wits without bawdry. Byron somewhere mentions—Sheffield’s 
Classic Ground—Why should not Leeds be classic ground as well? By 
the way—there was a notice in the Athenaeum lately, of the Leeds 
Magazine of Education, a work in which I have a finger. If the York- 
shire Worthies'* were just alluded to—it might be some service to 
the Work. As I am only the Operative—I have no particular interest 
in the matter. 

I am afraid my negligence has given you offence, which the levity 
of this letter will not contribute to heal. But in truth, after many trials, 
I found myself unable to concoct any thing at all in keeping with 
your comic annual. If I possess any humour at all—it is of the Shandean 
school—and not according to the taste of the times. 


10Hfartley refers to his Biographia Borealis; or Lives of Distinguished Northerns 
(Leeds, 1833). 


11No such work appeared during his lifetime, but Derwent Coleridge pub- 
lished Essays and Marginalia in 1851. 


12W bims and Oddities in Prose and Verse (London, 1826-27). 
18That is, the Biograpbia Borealis. 
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When my poems are printed, I shall request you to accept a copy. 
If you would send any communication to F. E. Bingley’s. No. 87. 
Brijgate Leeds—you will relieve a very uncomfortable self-reproach 
in the mind of 

Your unseen admirer 
Hartley Coleridge. 


N.B. For the kind offer of your many works as a recompense for 
my small—but hitherto unpaid labours in the Gem—which in fact, 
being not worth twopence, would have been well rewarded with % 
of a poem, I know not how to thank you. I can only pay you in kind. 
And our kind does not always increase in value as in bulk. Let me 
here mention, two works of yours—which will set [you] among 
England’s Poets—“Lycus—the Centaur, and Eugene Aram’s Dream.” 
There are many others I dare say as _ or better, but I have only 
seen them in extract—as the “Fairy’s Plea—etc. 

I treat you, Sir, with too little reverence—considering the high 
place you hold in the public esteem to which I—but for my name, 
and the good will of my father, should be a stranger. If you object 
to the familiarity of my style, blame yourself for it, for your writings 
have made me love you, and I cannot be otherwise than familiar with 
those I love. 

[Addressed] Thomas Hood, Esqre 


The fourth letter, dated September 18, [1839],’* was written 
to Edward Moxon, the publisher. At the suggestion of a friend, 
Moxon had employed Hartley to prepare a biographical intro- 
duction and a comparative critique for an edition of Massinger 
and Ford. Hartley accepted, and though, as this letter shows, 
there were many delays arising out of his desultory habits, the 
work ultimately appeared in 1840. Unfortunately the critique was 
lacking. Like his father, Hartley sometimes mistook a projected 
scheme or a bundle of miscellaneous notes for the finished product. 


Dear Sir 


I am really ashamed that my tardiness and procrastination—should 
have been the cause of uneasiness or inconvenience to you—but length- 
ened apologies would only consume time and paper, capable of being 


14The Poems appeared in 1833. Only one volume was published. 


15The original letter is the property of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
It was incorrectly printed in the Memoir prefixed to Derwent Coleridge’s Poems 
by Hartley Coleridge (London, 1851), I, cli. 
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more usefully employed—What I now send—will enable you to set 
the Printers—at work—by the next post but one—! will send the re- 
mainder of the two lives—which I think it best to place directly 
[one] after another—with a comparative critique at the end—I 
will faithfully promise to finish the whole—in the first week of next 
month—if not sooner—Most is already written and only needs arranging 
and transcribing— 

I am afraid my delay on the present occasion will not recommend 
me to future employment—but if Mr Southey’s health does not allow 
him to fulfill his engagement as to Beaumont and Fletcher—I shall 
be glad to relieve him—At the same time, as being ignorant of Spanish— 
from which most of their plots are derived—I cannot do it as he 
could have done—nor can my name bear the same weight. 

I must request you to thank Mr Proctor and Mr Kennyon for their 
kind presents—and to accept my thanks for the Jonson—which is 
beautifuly printed—Shelley—etc— 

I remain Sir 
yours truly 
H. Coleridge— 
Grasmere—September. 18. [1839.] 
N.B. Tomorrow I shall be 43. 


In his letter Hartley indicates a willingness to continue writing 
under Moxon’s auspices; and certainly regular employment would 
have helped to steady him. Nothing came of the plan, however, 
and the introduction to Massinger and Ford was his last work in 
book form. He died ten years later. 


Ear Leste Grices 






















Bayard Taylor’s Letters from Russia 


page Tayzor not only took a lively part in the literary life of 
the second half of the nineteenth century, but also showed a 
keen interest in the political happenings of his time, particularly 
as they were conditioned by the great event in American history, 
the Civil War. His attitude toward the problems confronting 
the nation in 1860 is clearly seen in a speech delivered at a mass 
meeting of Republicans on the old battlefield of the Brandywine, 
where he said: 


It is a national, not a party struggle in which we are engaged; for 
the question whether our national policy shall or shall not be based 
ee the recognition of the natural rights of man—upon the rights 
of labor, the untrammeled freedom of thought and speech—upon 
those principles, in fact, upon which the ~— of the race depends— 
concerns not merely a party, but all mankind." 


A direct result of the Civil War is Bayard Taylor’s first diplo- 
matic assignment. In June, 1862, we find him in St. Petersburg 
as secretary to the American minister, Simon Cameron, to be ad- 
vanced to the position of chargé d’affaires in September of that 
year when Cameron returned to the United States. He held this 
post until May, 1863, when Cassius M. Clay, Cameron’s successor, 
arrived in St. Petersburg. Taylor’s conduct as American diplomat 
during those critical months was admirable and efficient and, con- 
sequently, deserves high praise. It was in no small measure due 
to Bayard Taylor that Russia maintained a benevolent neutrality 
toward the North, when England and France were trying to per- 
suade Russia to join them in intervention in favor of the South. 
The cordial relations he was able to establish with the most power- 
ful men of Russia are proof, not only of his personal tact, but 
likewise of the conviction his reports carried. Naturally, he was 
bitterly disappointed when his honest and efficient labor received 


1Albert H. Smyth, Bayard Taylor (1896), p. 144. 
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so little recognition in Washington, and when he was not rewarded 
with the position of American minister to Russia which he had 
good reason to expect. 

The following letters? were written during Taylor’s stay in 
Russia, 1862-1863. They reveal the high respect in which he was 
held at the Russian Court, and the disappointment he experienced 
when he was not made American minister. They supplement the 
already published letters of Bayard Taylor in The Life and Letters 
of Bayard Taylor, edited by Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace 
E. Scudder in 1884, and those in The Unpublished Letters of Bay- 
ard Taylor in the Huntington Library, edited by John Richie 
Schultz in 1937. The letters have been reduced in length and the 
customary salutations and conclusions have been omitted. 

In conclusion, one may point to the timely interest of the letters. 
The friendly relations existing between Russia and the United 
States during the critical days of the Civil War helped considera- 
bly to stabilize world conditions at that time, and it will be of great 
benefit to mankind at present if, through the tact and vision of 
diplomats of the type of Bayard Taylor, similar friendly bonds 
can be established between the two great nations, the United 
States and Russia. 


St. Petersburg, 
Aug. 26, 1862 


Pattie’s* letter, with your P.S., came to-day, in 16 days from Cedar- 
croft. . . . I judge from Pattie’s letter that the camp fever has not 
spread further in the neighborhood; the first letter alarmed us . . . The 
mail to-day (N.Y. papers to the oth) has really encouraged us. Every- 
thing is drifting in the right direction. The raising of 300,000 more 
volunteers without conscription, is superb! People here are amazed 
at what our Americans accomplish. The fact that the rebels have not 
undertaken any offensive movement since July 4th shows that they 
are beginning to feel exhausted. The guerilla business will only injure 


2The letters were addressed to his sister, Annie—Mrs. M. Carey—and are in 
the possession of Mr. F, Carey, of Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. Mr. Carey, 
a son of Bayard Taylor’s sister, Annie, has kindly granted permission for the 
publication of these letters. 


8Martha Kimber, a dear friend of Bayard Taylor. 
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their party in the Border States. The telegraph tells us of Pope’s victory 
over Jackson, and we look, from day to day, with a good deal of 
suspense, but more hope, for the movement on Richmond, which, 
it seems, must be made soon. The Rebellion must be crushed, or at 
least mortally wounded, this fall. We are safe from foreign inter- 
meddling until Jan. 1st, but not after that. There is the most cordial 
feeling here, and I hope it will be reciprocated at home. The Emb. 
dined to-day with Prince Gortchacow,* and met the new Italian 
Embassador, who was delighted because he, C.,°> had made the first 
call, as I advised. It was considered a compliment to Italy. Cameron 
is entirely satisfied with my judgment in diplomatic matters, and will 
urge my appointment with all his might. I have written to various 
friends in Phila. New-York and Boston, and shall make a desperate 
effort: I believe the appointment would be acceptable here. Camerons 
will leave in about 24 days (this is not to be told) and will reach home 
very early in November. . . . 

We expect to go to Moscow this week, with Camerons. Winans 
offers us a car, free, there and back, and it will be a capital chance 
for Marie to see the great old city, without expense. . . . 


U. S. Legation 
St. Petersburg. 
Oct. 15, 1862. 


We are almost out of patience, looking for a letter from some of 
you. The last was dated Sept. 2, and we have newspapers now up to 
the 27th. I did not much expect a letter while the invasion excite- 
ment lasted, but that must have been all over by the 2oth, and you 
would have a great deal to tell me. I have gone through so much 
anxiety and mental distress in the last month that I feel inclined to 
wait the course of events with as much indifference as I can assume. 
Being the only official representative here, I have been obliged to 
put on a cheerfulness and confidence which I did not feel, in order 
to keep up the hopes of our friends. Besides this, I have been tossed 
alternately between hope and despair, in regard to my own appoint- 
ment. Clay® is making the most desperate efforts to get back; he speaks 
of it at Washington, as a certainty, although I know (from his let- 
ters to Cameron and myself) that he is not entirely certain. Now is 


4Prince Alexander Michaelovitch Gortchakow (1798-1883), Russian statesman; 


Minister of Foreign Affairs; Chancellor of the Empire. 
5Simon Cameron, American Minister to Russia. 


6Cassius Marcellus Clay (1816-1903), American abolitionist; twice American 
Minister to Russia. 
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the time for my friends to make the strongest application. I wish you 
could send word to Frank,’ to stir up the Pennsylvania interest in my 
behalf, as far as he is able. Penn’a has no Minister Plenipotentiary ex- 
cept Cameron, and she ought to have the succession. Clay can do a 
thousand times more at home, both for himself and for the country, 
than he can do here. The President’s proclamation takes away all 
excuse for his not serving in the army. I am getting on so well here, 
that it will be shameful if I am not allowed to stay, I am on the best 
terms with Prince Gortchakow and the other Government officials, 
and with the members of the diplomatic corps. Lord Napier* has been 
very kind to us, giving us his box at the opera, and is very anxious 
we should stay. 

If I fail, I have at least the hope of making my temporary chargé- 
ship pay back what I have ventured in coming here. By living with 
Camerons, I saved the most of my salary up to Oct. 1st, and am now 
paid at the rate of $6000 a year. If I am forced to return in the spring, 
I think I can manage to get home with enough to repay what I bor- 
rowed last spring. . . . The principal expense is the carriage, which 
we must keep, and which costs us about $50 a month... 

I send you, as a curiosity, three songs which I have composed. 
Among our furniture is a grand piano, and when I am tired writing, 
I sometimes sit down and improvise a melody. These three strike me 
as being tolerable. I know nothing of the written measures, and there- 
fore can’t divide them into bars, etc. You will have to guess at the 
proper time from my indication of the length of the notes. The words, 
also, may help you. The air without words is perhaps the best. These 
things amuse me, and they perhaps divert you a little at home . . . 


U. S. Legation, St. P. 
Dec. 23, 1862 


Your long and most welcome letter of the 4th reached us on Sunday, 
21st. I was very much relieved . . . 

I think that you take Fred’s® bethrothal altogether too hard. A 
Colonel of nearly 23 is not altogether a boy, and he may have chosen 
well. I hope for the best until I know the worst. You draw a terrible 
picture in advance; thus you are prejudiced before you see her, and 


7Dr. Franklin Taylor, a cousin of Bayard Taylor’s father. He first interested 
Bayard Taylor in traveling abroad. 

8Sir Francis Napier, Baron Ettrick (1819-1898), British diplomat, English Am- 
bassador to Russia, 1860-1864. 


®Younger brother of Bayard Taylor, later a Colonel in the Union Army, 
killed in the battle of Gettysburg. He never married Alice Green. 
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may in this way create trouble where none would otherwise arise. 
You must try to acquire more balance of mind and of temperament, 
Annie. You seem to know no resting-place between the farthest ex- 
tremes. You expect everything from those you like, and when they 
fall below your standard, they are not good for anything. This is 
a little too strongly expressed, but it indicates what I mean. Why 
not just quietly wait, hoping that Alice Green is the right sort of a 

irl, until you know, ages that she is one of the creatures you 
describe? If Fred really loves her, you have no right to reproach 
him for the fact. He can’t help it. He won’t marry for two or three 
years, anyhow, and if he has made a mistake he will find it out before 
then. We have trouble enough, without increasing it. You have all 
been won over by a little attention on the part of Howard’s’® wife— 
who was much more injured by the estrangement than we were, and 
had much more to gain in terminating it—why not be as easy towards 
this girl, against whom you know nothing as yet? Life is too pre- 
cious to be wasted in vain fears or useless regrets. . . . 

Do disabuse the minds of the People about Cameron buying up 
coal-oil for Russia. Cameron has been shockingly slandered. Clay 
is the man. He has made a contract with two fellows here, and is 
said to have bought 24,000 barrels for them. He wants to get back 
in order to look after his business. The very fact disqualifies him for 
the appointment. 

Write to Frank at once, and tell him this. Tell him also that I, know- 
ing Cameron very intimately, and knowing him to be a keen business- 
man, have every faith in his honesty. His action here was just, and 
dignified, and true. He hesitated even to accept Winan’s invitation 
to go to Moscow, lest it should be misinterpreted. He is the best 
man Penn’a could send to the Senate, and I am very glad his chance 
is so good... 

The court is still absent, and I have only been to some soirees 
given by the Grand Master of Ceremonies. Here I see some of the 
highest society—princesses as thick as blackberries. They are pleasant 
people, and are very social with me because I speak French. An Ameri- 
can who knows French, they think, must necessarily be of high rank. 
Prince Gortchacow has heard that I may be appointed, and says he 
hopes it. Our domestic life is very comfortable and pleasant. I enjoy 
the respite from lecturing, immensely. I feel very easy and hopeful, 
now that I am sure of losing nothing—gaining a little, in fact—by 
the venture. I get on well with Russian, which is a tough language, 
but I can and shall master it... 


10Another brother of Bayard Taylor. 
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U. S. Legation 
St. Petersburg 
Feb. 7, 1863. 


. . . I fully expect to fail in being appointed and to return home 
in six months. But I am quite satisfied, for you see it has been a good 
move, after all, and I shall have gained a little (owing to exchange) 
instead of losing, besides the experience here. My position is exactly 
the same as if I were Minister. We are invited to balls and dinners from 
which secretaries are excluded. Marie outranks several princesses, 
and it amuses me to see them obliged to walk after her—especially 
a German—the Princess of Thurn and Texis, who tries hard to find 
out whether Marie is “adeli,” but can’t succeed. We take our rank 
without the least modesty or embarrassment, and look down con- 
descendingly on the highest titles. It is an empty life, though, and we 
are heartily tired of it. These people are generally amiable and pleasant, 
but with moderate heart 3 contracted brains. We dined last night 
with three Russian princesses—old maids of sixty, in red Garibaldi 
jackets and grey skirts, who persisted in calling me “Excellency” . . . 
There was a select ball at the Palace on Wednesday night—only 150 
persons. It was much handsomer than the grand ball. I went in simple 
black and Marie in her lilac moiré, with a wreath of silvered wheat- 
ears. We both had very pleasant conversations with the Emperor and 
Empress. I talked Russian (a little) with the latter, who was so pleased 
that she immediately went and told the Emperor. It was a superb 
sight. Think of an immense tropical garden on the second story 
of the Palace—palm and cypress trees growing out of green turf, 
and fountains showering water on beds of hyacinth and tulips in 
bloom! To-night we go to a grand ball at the Duke de Montebello’s. 
Fortunately Lent comes in twenty days, and then this fatiguing 
splendour will cease. We have already seen all which this Court can 
furnish ... 

I shall stay here until the new minister comes—probably about 
the first of April, and will then make a rapid trip down the Volga 
to the Caspian Sea, visiting Circassia, and then returning to Germany 
via the Crimea, Odessa and Hungary. I can do it all in two months, 
and for about $400. It will enable me—with my winter sketches 
of St. Petersburg—to make an interesting volume, which ought to 
pay me something handsome. Since I am this far, I don’t want to 
return, without adding a little to my stock of travel. My letters from 
home all indicate that Clay will be reappointed. It is a disgrace to 
the country, for the Pres’t knows his unfitness by this time—but it 
can’t be helped. I don’t regret it much, for it would be very difficult 
for me to stay here two years longer, in spite of the salary ... 
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U. S. Legation 
St. Petersburg 
Sunday, March 1, 1863 


Your letter came on Friday night much sooner than we had ex- 
pected one. By the same mail I received a long and very interesting 
letter from Cameron, which, nevertheless, only confirms my previous 
impressions—that Clay will be sent back. He might be easily defeated 
if the Senate could know all about his “goings on” while he was here; 
but it is not for me to repute them. The Republican members, although 
most of them know his unfitness will not dare to vote against him 
on account of his anti-slavery reputation. Sumner," for instance, will 
vote for him although aware that he has forfeited the place bY entering 
into a business connection here. William™ is very nearly right about 
Washington; it is a complete sink of iniquity, and the President is 
shamefully weak and vacillating. He supposed his promise to Clay 
was worth nothing at the time he made it, and now, when he is 
thoroughly convinced of Clay’s incompetency and really don’t want 
to send him, he thinks he is bound to keep it! He directs Seward to 
tell me that he is perfectly satisfied with my “skill, discretion and 
assiduity” he tells Cameron that I am entirely competent for the 
place—that Clay is an elephant on his hands—and yet can’t help 
himself! You have no idea how Clay is disliked here. I have just learned 
(through Prince Galitzin) that his appointment would be most un- 
welcome. Some new blunder of his leaks out almost every day. All 
this is strictly private, but if I were an outsider and not an applicant, 
I could defeat him easily enough. As it is I shall probably be Chargé 
until the end of April, which not only secures me against all loss, 
but enables me to return home better off than I left. I have settled 
all delicate questions, in the meantime, and can now rest on my oars. 
The Imperial Family have treated me with the greatest possible kind- 
ness. The other night, at a ball which the Duke of Montebello gave 
by order of L. Napoleon, the Emperor walked past all the other 
Diplomats to shake hands with me first, and ask me about the expedi- 
tion to Charleston. The Grand Duchess Helen hinted that she would 
like to see my travels in Greece and Russia, and has privately accepted 
a copy, though in violation of court rules. I am to call upon her again 
to-day. They have all been very friendly to Marie. The Emperor 
and Empress always come and speak to her at the balls. We have 
strictly observed all the social requirements of the position, and they 
will have hard work to find a blunder or a shortcoming. It would 


Charles Sumner (1811-1874), American statesman, born in Boston. 
12Brother of Bayard Taylor. 
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amuse you to see us holding off Counts and Barons at arm’s length, 
and treating them with condescension, because we have official pre- 
cedence. Marie outranks a German princess, whose brother married 
the sister of the Empress of Austria and the Queen of Naples! We 
claim and keep our oe places, from mational not personal reasons. 
I have given some of the other Diplomats such hard hits, that they are 
very cautious when they talk to me on American affairs. I must 
frankly confess, however, that there is not the least charm to us in 
this splendid life. We are completely worn out, and rejoice with ex- 
ceeding joy now that Lent has put an end to it... 


A. J. Prani 
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William Wager and The Trial of Treasure 


—_= morality plays of William Wager, who flourished in the 
1560’s, deserve more study than they have received. Nothing is 
known of the man except what his plays tell us; we are not even 
certain that his name was William. Yet it is possible to draw some 
reasonable inferences from his works; and still more important, 
it is now possible to add one more play to those we know he wrote. 

Wager’s known works are The Longer thou Livest the more 
Fool thou art and Enough is as Good as a Feast.‘ The Cruel Debtor, 
of which only three stray leaves are known to have survived,” has 
been sometimes ascribed to him, on the basis of an entry in the 
Stationers’ Register during the year 1565-66: 


Recevyd of Thomas colwell for his lycense for prynting of a ballet 
intituled an interlude the Cruell Detter by Wager. iiij’. 


The fact that Lewis Wager, perhaps a relative, rector of St. James’s, 
Garlickhithe, also wrote a morality in the same decade* has helped 
to confuse the situation. 


The Trial of Treasure, an anonymous morality of this period,’ 


1W. Wager, The Longer thou Livest the more Fool thou art, ca. 1568 (The 
Tudor Facsimile Texts; 1910); Enough is as Good as a Feast (Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Facsimile Reprints, II; 1920). 

Collections, ed. W. W. Greg (The Malone Society, IV; 1911), pp. 315-23. 

8Transcript of the Register of the Company of Stationers, ed. Edward Arber 
(London, 1875-94), I, 307. 

‘Lewis Wager, The Life and Repentance of Mary Magdalene, 1567 (The 
Tudor Facsimile Texts; London, 1908). 

5The Trial of Treasure, 1567 (The Tudor Facsimile Texts; London, 1908). 
There are five known copies of the edition of 1567. Those at the British Museum, 
at the Bodleian, and at the Huntington Library are imperfect, lacking two or 
more leaves of signature E. The Irish Find copy (1906), formerly W. A. White’s, 
is now in Dr. Rosenbach’s collection. The Mostyn copy (1919) is in the Carl 
H. Pforzheimer collection. Both these latter are perfect copies. (The Carl H. 
Pforzbeimer Library [New York, privately printed, 1940], II, 533 f.) The Tudor 
Facsimile edition, which is cited in this paper, was made from the British Museum 
copy, and the lacuna in sig. E has not been filled. The modern editions that 
contain the complete text are the very unsatisfactory one edited by J. O. Halli- 
well for the Percy Society in 1850, and that of W. C. Hiazlitt’s Dodsley of 
1874. See also W. W. Greg, “The Trial of Treasure, 1567, a Study in Ghosts,” 
The Library, 3rd series, I (1910), 28. 
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has hitherto attracted little curiosity. Until the last quarter-century, 
its ascription to any author would have been difficult. But since 
the Mostyn library sale of 1919,° the key to the problem has been 
available. It lies in the copy of William Wager’s Enough is as 
Good as a Feast, until then known only by its title, that came to 
light in that sale. The unique copy is now in the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library. A comparison of this play with The Trial of Treasure, 
and an extension of the discovered parallels through The Longer 
Thou Livest, produces evidence about as conclusive as purely 
textual evidence can be, that all three plays are by the same author. 
As the reader will be aware, some of the following points are more 
convincing than others; yet I list them all, and leave the reader 
to determine their relative merits. 

The Trial of Treasure contains a passage of 74 lines beginning 
“When Solon was asked of Cressus the king” and ending “And 
then shall you enioye your crown among the lust,” which is al- 
most exactly identical with a passage in Enough is as Good.’ The 
differences are chiefly minor textual variations; each play has a 
few lines interpolated, and there are small modifications made 
necessary by assignments to different speakers. But the passages 
are substantially the same. 

Trial of Treasure contains a 36-line speech by Inclination the 
vice which is closely similar in manner to a speech by his opposite 
number, Covetouse, in Enough is as Good.* Both passages are in 
quatrains with alternating rhymes. Both are nonsense verse, and 
both are in the same vein of nonsense: 


I can remembre synce Noes ship 
Was made and builded on Salisbury plaine, 
The same yeere the weathercock of Paules caught the pip 
So that Bowe bell was like much woe to sustaine, 
I can remembre I am so olde, 
Since Paradise gates were watched by night, 
6Seymour de Ricci, “Introductory Note,” in Henry Medwall, Fulgens and Lucres 
(Henry E. Huntington Facsimile Reprints, I; 1920), pp. 7-11. 


Trial of Treasure, sig. Cqv-D2, Enough is as Good, sig. Aqv-B1v. The identity 
of these passages was noticed by Louis B. Wright; see his “Social Aspects of 
Some Belated Moralities,” Anglia, Bd. LIV (1930), 107-48. 


8Trial of Treasure, sig. A4’-B1,; Enough is as Good, sig. Bz. 
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And when that Vulcanus was made a cuckold 
Among the great Gods I appeared in sight.° 


But to say there was triumph, in faith there was, 

Saint Steephen the yunger was made Captain of the Garde: 
Wunderful it was to see such things he brought to passe, 

As I am sure the like of them ye neuer heard. 

By gisse (quoth Saint Steephen) it was time to trudge, 
Fryer Francis took his flight to Paules steeple: 

In faith he was euen with them for an olde grudge, 

For he caried away the wethercock in spight of the people.’ 


It will be noted that both passages mention the weathercock of 
Paul’s. Each is a mixture of local with classical and biblical allusions, 
and the humor, such as it is, consists in the incongruity of the 
images evoked. The chief difference between the two passages 
is that Inclination becomes serious at the end of his speech and 
introduces himself to the audience, whereas Covetouse continues 
his nonsense to the end. There is a strong temptation to assume 
that these parts must have been written for the same player. 

The Longer thou Livest employs, as a comic device, the cor- 
ruption of characters’ names. Discipline becomes Diricke Quintine, 
Piety Pine-nut-tree, and Exercitation Arse-out-of-fashion. The 
same device appears in Enough is as Good, where Covetouse calls 
the Physician Flebishiten. It is not surprising, then, that Inclina- 
tion in Trial of Treasure addresses Sapience as “brother Snappes.”"* 

All three plays have a rich vocabulary of exclamations, oaths, 
and imprecations. A hasty count listed 40 such locutions in The 
Longer thou Livest, 35 in Enough is as Good, and 35 in Trial of 
Treasure, many of them frequently repeated. They range in de- 
gree of violence from the ubiquitous “tush” to “blood, sides, 
heart, and wounds!””? Sixteen of those in Trial of Treasure appear 
also in one or both of the other two plays. But their recurrence is 
less significant than the manner of their use. In all three plays 


°Trial of Treasure, sig. Aq’. 
10Enough is as Good, sig. B2v. 


The Longer thou Livest, sig. B4v; Enough is as Good, sig. F3¥; Trial of 
Treasure, sig. C2. 


12T he Longer thou Livest, sig. G1. 
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the oaths are presented as a highly deplorable practice. In The 
Longer thou Livest we can watch the steps in the degradation 
of Moros, from “forsooth” by slow degrees through “body of 
God’”™* to the quadruple blasphemy quoted above. Good char- 
acters use only the mildest of exclamations, if anything. But the 
author shows in all three plays the same obvious interest in the 
vocabulary of cursing, and the same fertile imagination in supply- 
ing new and startling combinations to contrast with the usual 
standard favorites. Trial of Treasure differs in this respect from 
the other plays chiefly in that God’s name is avoided by means of 
the subterfuges “cock” and “gog” and the pronoun “his.” These 
bowdlerisms, of course, may or may not have been the work of 
the author himself. 

The prologues of all three plays are strikingly similar, both in 
matter and in manner. All three prologues are heavy with classical 
allusions; all are solemnly didactic; each, near its end, announces 
the title of the play and promises a mixture of pleasure with prof- 
it. All are in seven-line stanzas, rhyme-royal. The chief difference 
is that the prologue of Enough is as Good is somewhat more elab- 
orate than the others, and ends by introducing the first speaker, 
whereas in the others the Prologue merely leaves the stage before 
the action begins. The closest similarity exists between the pro- 
logues of The Longer thou Livest and Trial of Treasure. 

Into each play is introduced, near its end, a figure representing 
God’s anger, who comes to strike down the foolish protagonist. 
In Trial of Treasure it is called God’s Visitation, and described 
as an “ilfauoured lowte” and an “old lousy loute.” In Enough 
is as Good, it is God’s Plague; and in The Longer thou Livest, 
God’s Judgment. The latter is described as having “a terrible 
visure.” Each figure delivers a solemn speech, each touches the 
protagonist, each causes his prompt and painful demise with only 
the usual time for dying speeches." 

At the close of each play someone is carried away. In Trial of 
Treasure, Time carries off Lust and Treasure; in Enough is as 


13The Longer thou Livest, sig. Aq; C2. 


14Trial of Treasure, sig. E1-E2; Enough is as Good, sig. Fiv,; The Longer 
thou Livest, sig. Gt. 
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Good, Satan carries away Wordly Man; in The Longer thou 
Livest, Confusion (“with an ill fauoured visure”) carries away 
Moros.*® This bit of horseplay is undoubtedly a concession, in 
the old tradition of the morality, to the groundlings; but the close 
similarity of method suggests a single author for all three. 

Trial of Treasure and Enough is as Good each has a character 
who speaks in a rural dialect. It is described in the latter play as 
“Cotesolde speech.” As far as can be gathered from the texts the 
dialects are the same: 


Chill runne I as fast as I can, 
Zures did none of you zee a man, 
Cham sent in haste from my maister Luste.*® 


Except chil giue him such a shameful rent, 
As ot not able, away ich must incontinent. 
Chaue dwelt there this zix and therty yeer: 
Yea these vorty, ich may tel you wel neer.’* 


All three plays are full of classical and biblical allusions. The 
Longer thou Livest cites Aristophanes, Valerius, Theophilactus, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Tully. Enough is as Good mentions Seneca, 
Tully, Aristotle, Solon, and Pythagoras, and talks of Parnassus, the 
muses, Orpheus, Mercury, and Hades. Trial of Treasure is even 
richer in classical reference; Diogenes, Epicurus, Cicero, AXsop, 
Aristippus, Musonus, and Thales are cited; and there are allusions 
to most of the Olympians and to Pegasus, Paris, Hydra, Hector, 
Croesus, Helen, and Cressida. Enough is as Good contains 16 easily 
recognized biblical references; The Longer thou Livest has 6; 
Trial of Treasure has 13. 

There is a strongly Calvinistic and anti-Catholic flavor to all 
three plays. The bad characters swear “by the mass” or “by our 
Lady,” or, as in Enough is as Good, call upon the saints.’* The 
good characters quote St. Paul and swear mildly or not at all. The 


Trial of Treasure, sig. E2v,; Enough is as Good, sig. G1v; The Longer thou 
Livest, sig. G2. 


16T rial of Treasure, sig. C3. 
17Enough is as Good, sig. E1, recto and verso. 
18Enough is as Good, sig. F3¥. 
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passage that is common to Enough is as Good and Trial of Treas- 
ure contains a scornful reference to the Catholics under Mary: 


For we haue seen of late dayes this canker pestilent 
Corrupting our Realme to our vtter decay. 

Ambition I mene which cheefly dooth reign, 

Amongst those who should haue been example to other: 
Yea we see how the Breethern they did disdain, 

And burned with fire, the Childe with the mother. 

It is often seen that such monstrous Ambition, 

As spareth not to spil the blood of the innocent: 

Wil not greatly stick to fall to sedition, 

The determinations of God therby to preuent."® 


The Longer thou Livest contains a direct reference to Catholi- 
cism as abomination and heresy, attacks upon the satisfactory 
mass and prayers to saints, and an equation of Catholicism with 
ignorance, Impiety speaks of 


Such as go vp into — and preache, 
Especially these newe felowes.”° 


Enough is as Good has four lines on clerical absenteeism and 
ignorance, common points of attack against both Catholicism and 
Anglicanism: 


Where to findé ghostly Ignorance I am sure: 

Seldome or neuer at home in his owne cure. 

No, the Sermons that ghostly ignorance hath made: 

Hath almoste brought all the Parishes in England out of trade.** 


The same play contains an attack upon the sins of simony and 
covetousness in the Church of England: 


I knowe some in this realme which once were content 

With poorely inough which God to them had sent. 

Wishing of a good conscience as they said verily: 

That God would once again restore the veritie. 

If it please thee good Lord (said they) thy woord to vs again send 
And then truely our Couetouse: liues we wil amend. 

But since it hath pleased God, them to welth to restore: 


19Enough is as Good, sig. Buv. 
20The Longer thou Livest, sig. A4; Bz; E3; Eq. 
21Enough is as Good, sig. C2. 
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as- They are ten times more Couetouse then they were before. 
y: Yea hedling without all consideration: 
They for Couetouse make some lawes in that nation. 
Such bying and selling of Leaces and benifices: 
Such doubling of wares to extreme prices. 
So shamefully Gods ministers they poule & shaue: 
That not half inough to liue vpon they haue. 
But it is an olde saying and a true certainly: 
It will not out of the flesh that is bred in the bone verily.” 





Trial of Treasure contains fewer allusions to ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, but of the same variety and reflecting the same bias. We have 
already quoted the passage of this nature it shares with Enough 


yli- is as Good. Somewhat later in the play Inclination the vice warns 
ry Just, 
ith 


You haue bene so burned and fried of late, 
That it were pitie to hurte you any more.”* 


The reference is clearly to the persecution of the Protestants 
ao under Mary. Like the other plays, Trial of Treasure falls now and 
nd § then into the cant of the Calvinist: 


So happy is the state of those 

That walke vpright and iuste, 

That thou Lorde doest thy face disclose 
By perfect hope and truste. * 


Alwayes subdue thy beastly luste, 

ind And in the Lorde put hope and truste, 
Bridle thine inclination 
By godly conuersation. 


The counsell of the wyse embrace, 

The fooles aduise doe then deface, 

Watche fast and praie with good delight, 
end That Adam may be killed quite.” 


22Fnough is as Good, sig. D3. 
23T rial of Treasure, sig. C2. 
24Trial of Treasure, sig. C4. 
25Sig. G4. 
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The most notable Calvinism in Trial of Treasure, however, is 
the motto that stands at the head of its prologue: 


Doe all thinges to edifie the Congregation.”* 


The verse form of the three plays is almost identical. The chief 
difference is that parts of The Longer thou Livest are written 
with a shorter line than is common in the other two. Metrically 
all three are extremely crude. I can discover no planned stress- 
pattern whatever in their lines. Three passages taken at random 
from The Longer thou Livest show the following numbers of 
syllables per line: 


9595 9 9 8,9 9) 9% 8, 9 (sig. C3”.) 
10, II, 10, 9, 9, 10, 10, 10, 12, 12 (sig. Aq’.) 
12, 12, 12, 12, 12, 13, 13, 12, 13, 12, 12 (Prologue) 


A similar sampling of Enough is as Good yields the following 
results: 


10, II, 11, 10, II, 11, 11, 10, 9, 10, 10, 10 (Prologue) 
10, II, 12, 10, 12, 17, 12, 10, 14, 9, 12 (sig. C2.) 
10, 12, 13, 13, 12, 11, 11, 12, 12, 11 (sig. G1.) 

And of Trial of Treasure: 
13, II, 13, 12, 12, 13, 13, 12, 13, 13 (Prologue) 
II, 13, 11, 12, 11, 13, 13, 16, 11, 12, 11, 10 (sig. Cr.) 
II, II, 10, 10, 10, 11, 13, 12, 11, 11, 11, 10 (sig. Ez.) 


Rhyme schemes are identical in the three plays. The longer 
speeches, especially those of the more respectable characters, tend 
to fall into rhyme-royal. Other passages are couplets or quatrains 
with alternate rhymes. In all three plays the same types of feminine 
rhymes occur: 

In The Longer thou Livest: 


education-gubernation 
pernicious-obsequious 
correction-infection 
greediness-readiness 


plenty-twenty 


26Sig. Az. 
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In Enough is as Good: 


never-ever 
lecherer-murderer 
vicious-pernicious-righteous 
deceived-received 
contentation-foundation 


In Trial of Treasure: 


inclination-salvation-fashion 
reason-season-peason 
matter-flatter 
measure-pleasure-treasure 

I doubt the validity of the usual metrical tests with verse as crude 
as this, but for what it may be worth, Enough is as Good contains 
14.6 per cent of feminine rhymes, Trial of Treasure 18.5 per cent, 
and The Longer thou Livest 19.1 per cent. It seems to me far 
more significant, however, that (with an exception to be noted) 
in all three plays the feminine rhymes are employed most frequently 
in the speeches of the “good” characters and to a noticeably small- 
er extent in those of the “bad” characters. For instance, a speech 
of 16 lines by Exercitation contains 8 feminine rhymes, whereas 
Idleness in his opening speech uses only 2 doubtful feminine rhymes 
in 12 lines; and 16 lines spoken by Moros are all masculine.” It is 
even possible to distinguish to some extent between “good” and 
“bad” feminine rhymes; the good characters tend to use words like 
“pernicious-obsequious,” “education-gubernation”; whereas the bad 
characters, when they fall into feminines, use rhymes like “‘sadder- 
ladder,” “mother-other.” When we turn to Trial of Treasure we 
find in general the same distinctions preserved. The 56-line Pro- 
logue contains 34 per cent of feminine rhymes; but the opening 
speech of Inclination the vice contains only 2 in 36 lines, or less than 
6 per cent. Lust rhymes “entring-ventring”; Just, “fornication- 
defamation.” 

An exception to the general practice appears in Enough is as 
Good, where the speeches of the bad character Covetouse are 
heavy with feminine rhymes, and indistinguishable in this respect 
from those of the good characters. 


2'The Longer thou Livest, sig. B1; C1¥; Aq. 
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The six pages that survive of The Cruel Debtor’* are so small 
a quantity that their text may not be a fair sample of the whole. 
It must be remembered, also, that its ascription to William Wager 
is doubtful—that it may as well be Lewis Wager’s as his. With 
this caution, we may note the following points of similarity to 
Trial of Treasure: Cruel Debtor is just such a mixture of pleasure 
and profit as we find in Trial of Treasure and the other Wager plays. 
The story is a dramatization of a parable from the Bible.” There 
are two classical allusions in the six pages. There are nine oaths 
and exclamations, five of which can be found in Trial of Treasure, 
and all of which are present somewhere in the plays we have con- 
sidered. There are 15.6 per cent of feminine rhymes, of the same 
types as those found in Trial of Treasure. The rhyme scheme is 
a mixture of couplets and rhyme-royal, and the lines are metri- 
cally indistinguishable from those in Trial of Treasure. There is 
nothing in the fragment or in Trial of Treasure to suggest that the 
two could not have been written by the same author. 

A problem of this sort must necessarily, in the end, resolve itself 
into a question of whether it is easier to explain the similarities or the 
differences. The differences that exist here between Trial of Treas- 
ure and the other plays are none of them incompatible with single 
authorship; we should, on the other hand, be hard put to explain 
how any two authors, writing independently, could produce plays 
so similar in so many particulars as Trial of Treasure and Enough 
is as Good. Indeed, one is forced to the conclusion that greater 
differences exist between Enough is as Good and The Longer 
thou Livest, the single authorship of which is not in dispute. 

We may infer from his plays that William Wager was a man 
of strong Puritan sympathies. That he should speak against the 
Catholics is no more than might be expected of any Englishman 
of his period, and especially of a churchman; but Wager attacks 
the Anglicans as well, and in no uncertain words. He is, however, 
probably criticizing the church from the inside, for the lines in 
Enough is as Good— 


28Sig. C3, D1, and an unsigned leaf, presumably D4, cognate with D1. 
29Matt. 18:23-35. But Lewis Wager’s play Magdalene is also based on the Bible. 
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So shamefully Gods ministers they poule & shaue: 
That not half inough to liue vpon they haue.*° 


—seem to suggest that he holds or has held a living of some sort. 
Such criticism would not make him popular with his superiors in 
the hierarchy, in a day when “to rend the seamless garment of 
Christ” by provoking disunity in the church was considered almost 
a capital offense; but at such an early date in Elizabeth’s reign he 
may have escaped punishment. 

He shows a fair degree of humanistic learning, and he has a 
schoolmasterish trick (which he shares with Lewis Wager) of in- 
serting a line or two of Latin and then immediately translating it, 
no matter how obvious its meaning.’ His frequent biblical allusions 
are characteristic of Puritan scholarship. If not a native of London, 
he must have been fairly well at home there. Enough similarities 
exist between his dramatic methods and those of Lewis Wager, 
as exemplified in Magdalene,” to suggest that the two must have 
been in fairly close contact; there may, indeed, have been some col- 
laboration between them. 

Lestiz Manin OLIVER 


8°Enough is as Good, sig. D3. 
31See especially The Longer thou Livest, passim. 
82See, for instance, the device of changing names, used by the “bad” characters, 


found in Enough is as Good, The Longer thou Livest, Cruel Debtor, and 
Magdalene. 








Huntington Library Shakespeareana 


HE Huntington Library co-operated with the Cambridge Uni- 
‘lame Press in the publication some years ago (1938) of The 
Mirror for Magistrates, edited by Dr. Lily B. Campbell from the 
remarkable collection of texts in the Huntington Library. Previous 
to the publication of this work there had been no adequate edi- 
tion of the Mirror, although it has long been regarded as one of 
the most important sources of Elizabethan dramatic story. The 
response to its publication was so generous that the edition was 
exhausted by 1943, and Press and Library felt justified in planning 
an edition of those imitations of the original Mirror which had 
adopted its name and extended its historical boundaries. Dr. Camp- 
bell therefore prepared the Parts Added to the Mirror for Magis- 
trates by John Higgins and Thomas Blenerbasset, edited from ori- 
ginal texts in the Huntington Library. Her method in editing the 
original Mirror was to reprint the earliest printed text of each part 
of the Mirror and to collate later texts with it. This method is 
followed in the Parts Added to the Mirror in the case of John 
Higgins’ The First parte of the Mirour for Magistrates, reprinting 
the 1574 edition and collating with it the editions of 1575 and 1587. 
Thomas Blenerhasset’s The Seconde part of the Mirrour for Magis- 
trates was not republished, so that the single edition of 1587 is 
simply reprinted. 

Publication of the Parts Added to the Mirror was postponed due 
to the paper situation during the war, but the book was one of 
the first to come from the Cambridge University Press in 1946. 
The volume presents for students of English literature not only 
a full and accurate text of an important source book, but also, 
in the introductions to the two works of which it is composed, 
a scholarly account of the various parts and editions of the Mirror 
and biographical studies of the two writers, Higgins and Blener- 
hasset, of these imitations of the original work. 

Having completed her labors on the above-mentioned texts, Dr. 
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Campbell devoted her research to the question of Shakepeare’s 
history plays, and her monograph, entitled “Shakepeare’s “His- 
tories’: Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy,” is scheduled for fall publica- 
tion by the Library. The work is in two parts, the first a general 
discussion of history, historiography, and politics—the background 
of Shakespeare’s history plays. The second part, “Shakespeare’s 
Political Use of History,” studies in detail the plays accepted as 
histories by the editor of the first folio. “Each of the Shakespeare 
histories,” says Miss Campbell, “serves a special purpose in elu- 
cidating a political problem of Elizabeth’s day and in bringing to 
bear upon this problem the accepted political philosophy of the 
Tudors.” 

These contributions to the understanding of Shakespeare will 
add notably to earlier Library publications in the field, which began 
in 1931 with a reproduction of the so-called “bad quarto” of Ham- 
let (1603). This was followed in 1938 with a reproduction of the 
“good quarto” of 1604, with an introduction by Dr. O. J. Campbell. 
The year 1938 also saw the publication of the Mirror for Magis- 
trates and a monograph by O. J. Campbell on Comicall Satyre and 
Shakespeare’s “Troilus and Cressida,’ which traces the theories 
of dramatic satire, shows how far Ben Jonson and Marston con- 
formed to those theories, and how Shakespeare followed this new 
dramatic fashion." 


1Prices and further details may be found in the complete list of Library publi- 
cations at the end of this issue of the Quarterly. 
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Friends of the Huntington Library 
Friends’ Day 


7 first postwar Friends’ Day was a greater success than many 
of the good things expected in the postwar world have turned 
out to be. Excellent weather made the setting for tea under the 
great oaks particularly pleasing. Three hundred Friends and their 
guests, with members of the Library staff, gathered for the eighth 
annual meeting, on June 3d, at the invitation of the Trustees of 
the Library, viewing the exhibitions in the Library and Art Gal- 
lery, walking across the lawns to see the new rose gardens, and 
stopping for tea in the North Vista. 

Perhaps the most popular of the special exhibits was the one 
placed in the Trustees Room, to remain on view for the afternoon 
of Friends’ Day only. Mr. Herman Mead, Bibliographer of In- 
cunabula, displayed there sixteen illustrated volumes printed in 
Italy before 1501, which he had selected from the Library’s col- 
lection of incunabula—a collection ranking eighth in the world 
and first in the United States. The volumes with their illustrations, 
chiefly in woodcut, covered a wide variety of subject. For example, 
there were Valturio’s De re mii:azi (1472), setting forth the 
military machines and equipment ©! the time in some hundred 
woodcuts; the handsome 1481 edition of Dante’s Divina com- 
media; Euclid’s Elementa geometricae (1482), with fine, clear geo- 
metrical figures; Saint Jerome’s Epistolae et vita (1497); and the 
beautiful 1499 edition, from the press of Aldus Manutius, of the 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. 

In the Librarian’s Exhibition Hall was installed “America in 
Maps, 1503-1600,” an exhibit arranged by Mr. Herbert C. Schulz, 
Curator of Manuscripts, who also prepared a handlist of the exhi- 
bition for distribution to the Friends and for sale later to exhibi- 
tions visitors. This first showing of some of the Library’s rich col- 
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lection of maps was the outgrowth of a small display of maps laid 
out in the Trustees Room on Friends’ Day, 1945. The earlier 
presentation consisted of only a dozen items, including two manu- 
scripts, whereas the current attraction—to be kept on view for 
the public during the remainder of 1946—comprises forty-five 
items in the main series, supplemented by a number of wall pieces, 
both originals and reproductions. Among the thirty-five printed 
works are Waldseemiiller’s Cosmographiae introductio (1507), the 
first work to suggest the name, America, for the “New Lands,” 
accompanied by a reproduction of the large map, issued at the 
same time, of which a single copy is known to have survived; the 
same cartographer’s edition of Ptolemy’s atlas, 1513, which has 
been called the first modern atlas; Abraham Ortelius’ Theatrum 
orbis terrarum (1570), the first work to supersede Ptolemy’s in 
general use and popularity; Gerard Mercator’s Atlas (1595), 
noted as being the earliest atlas to identify itself as such; and, 
as the last item, the third volume of Hakluyt’s Voyages (1600), 
open to the fine impression of the Wright-Molyneux map, per- 
haps England’s most significant contribution to sixteenth-century 
cartography. In addition to the printed books, ten of the Library’s 
manuscript maps were shown, including the so-called Richard 
King portolano of 1503 and two works of Battista Agnese. 

Other exhibits in the Library building included the first acquisi- 
tion under the Frederick W. Williamson memorial fund for the pur- 
chase of fine books: Sallust’s La Conjuracion de Catilina, printed 
at Madrid in 1772 by Joachin Ibarra; a selection of the books be- 
queathed by Lieutenant Gregg S. Anderson, who was long asso- 
ciated with the Library as staff member, printer, and member of 
the Friends; some recent additions to the Merrymount Press col- 
lection, purchased with funds left by the donor of the collection, 
Max Farrand; volumes given in memory of Paul Rodman Mabury 
and Thomas James Cobden-Sanderson; and individual donations of 
members of the Friends. Among the latter were Harry J. Bauer’s 
gift of Ravenscroft’s Pinetum Britannicum (1884), and Keith 
Spalding’s presentation of Repton’s Sketches on Landscape Garden- 
ing (1795). 

Many Friends and their guests took advantage of the oppor- 
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tunity to revisit the temporary installations of the projected period 
rooms in the Art Gallery and to inspect the miniature of Robert 
Woolf by his distinguished father-in-law, John Smart, in its case 
near the main collection of miniature paintings in the Small Draw- 
ing Room. The group of cymbidiums presented by the Friends 
offered a beautiful flowering for the occasion and the newly 
planted rose garden augmented the attraction of the cut specimens 
of flowering shrubs in claiming a generous share of attention out 
of doors. 



















Notes and News 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of June 4, 1946, num- 
bered 642, approximately the same number as a year ago. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Friends, 
held in Los Angeles, March 26, William W. Clary was re-elected 
to the office of president. Others chosen to serve as officers for the 
coming year were Edward D. Lyman, Vice-president; Homer 
D. Crotty, Secretary; Robert O. Schad, Assistant Secretary, 
Victor H. Rossetti, Treasurer; and Fred S. Hilpert, Assistant 
Treasurer, William W. Clary, Dana H. Jones, Seeley G. Mudd, 
Victor H. Rossetti, and Lewis L. Strauss were re-elected to the 
Board for three-year terms. Members of the Board whose terms 
did not expire this year are: Harry J. Bauer, Garner A. Beckett 
(elected to fill the unexpired term of the late Max Farrand), 
Phil Townsend Hanna, Edward D. Lyman, George D. Lyman, 
John C. Macfarland, Albert B. Ruddock, Thomas W. Streeter, 
and Henry R. Wagner. 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, — by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (1oth ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated,and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to ‘leas italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, §5-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), Pp: 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 
of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON 
LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY 


STUDIES AND MONOGRAPHS 


Brock, Maurice: Frangois Boucher and the Beauvais Tapestries. With 
24 illustrations from the tapestries in the Art Gallery (1933) $1.00 


Outlines the background for an appreciation of the masterworks of the tapestry 
weaver’s craft in eighteenth-century France. 


CamPBELL, Lity B.: Shakespeare’s “Histories”: Mirrors of Elizabethan 
Policy In Press 
Studies the history plays in their setting of Elizabethan thought. 


CAMPBELL, Oscar James: Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s “Troilus 
and Cressida” (1938) $3.00 


Traces the theories of dramatic satire, shows how far Ben Jonson and Marston 
conformed to those theories, and how Shakespeare followed this new dramatic 
fashion. 


CLELAND, Rosert Gtiass: The Cattle on a Thousand Hills. Southern 
California, 1850-1870 (1941) OUT OF PRINT 
A new, revised edition is in preparation. 


Dumke, GLENN S.: The Boom of the Eighties in Southern California 


(1944) $3.75 
A factual story of California’s biggest land boom and its effects, temporary and 
permanent, on the region. 


Jounson, Francis R.: Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England. 
A Study of the English Scientific Writings from 1500 to 1645 
(1937) $3.25 

Charts the course of astronomical thought in scientific circles during the period 

of transition from the old cosmology to the new. 


Wricut, Louis B.: The First Gentlemen of Virginia. Intellectual 
Qualities of the Early Colonial Ruling Class (1940) $3.75 


Studies the ideas of gentility transmitted from England and adapted to colonial 
Virginia, in such families as the Byrds, Beverleys, Carters, Fitzhughs, Lees, and 
Wormeleys. 


Wricut, Louis B.: Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England 
(1935) $5.00 


Explores the mind of the average citizen of the period: surveys his reading and 
thinking, his intellectual habits and cultural tastes, and the way these were col- 
ored by the preoccupation of the middle class with trade. 
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SOURCES 


Breton, NicuoLas, AND Oruers: The Arbor of Amorous Devices, 
1597. With an Introduction by Hyder Edward Rollins (1936) $3.00 


A collotype facsimile of the rare copy in the Library. 


Breton, NicHoias, AND Oruers: Brittons Bowre of Delights, 1591. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Hyder Edward Rollins (1933) 
$3.00 

A unique item, reproduced in collotype facsimile. 
The two Breton items together, $5.00 


CarTER, Rosert: Letters of Robert Carter, 1720-1727. The Commer- 
cial Interests of a Virginia Gentleman. Edited by Louis B. Wright 
(1940) $2.50 

The multifarious interests of a plantation owner who took his business and per- 


sonal responsibilities seriously; of special value for trade relations between Vir- 
ginia planters and English merchants. 


CueEyne, Georce: The Letters of Dr. George Cheyne to the Countess 
of Huntingdon. Edited with an Introduction by Charles F. Mullett 
(1940) $1.75 

These semiprofessional and social letters (ca. 1730-39) of “the Aberdeen Fal- 


staff” to the famous countess throw light upon the treatments and prescriptions 
of an enlightened physician of that day. 


CuRISTMAS CAROLS PRINTED IN THE SIXTEENTH CenTurRY, Including 
Kele’s Christmas carolles newely Inprynted. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Edward Bliss Reed (1932) $3.00 


A facsimile reproduction. A valuable collection of one of the most popular forms 
of English songs. 


Crosspy, ExisHa Oscar: Memoirs: Reminiscences of California and 
Guatemala from 1849 to 1864, edited by Charles Albro Barker 
(1945) $2.75 

Memoirs of a lawyer in the gold rush, member of California’s constitutional con- 


vention and of a commission to settle land titles, and U. S. Minister to Guatemala 
in Lincoln’s administration. 


A Discourse UPON THE Exposicion & UNDERSTANDINGE OF STATUTES, 
with Sir Thomas Egerton’s Additions. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Samuel E. Thorne (1942) $5.00 


Printed from Ellesmere manuscripts in the Huntington Library, this treatise is 
the earliest known on statutory interpretation. 
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DocuMENTs RELATING TO NEw NETHERLAND, 1624-1626. Translated 

and edited by A. J. F. van Laer (1924). Folio $25.00 
Known since their discovery in 1910 as “the Van Rappard Documents,” these 
manuscripts are here reproduced in facsimile with facing transcripts and transla- 
tions. They form an indispensable source for the study of the settlement in 
New York for the period immediately following the final organization of the 
Dutch West India Company. 


Drury Lane CALENDAR, 1747-1776. Compiled from the Playbills and 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Dougald MacMillan 
(1938) $7.00 

Arranged both chronologically by dates of ae and alphabetically by 

titles of the plays; casts are given so far as they can be reconstructed. 


An Essay Upon THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ENGLISH PLANTATIONS 
on the Continent of America (1701), an Anonymous Virginian’s 
Proposals for Liberty under the British Crown, with Two Memo- 
randa by William Byrd. Edited by Louis B. Wright (1945) $2.50 


Reprint of a scarcely-known tract on relations between England and America, 
from an American point of view, plus notes by Byrd on the same subject. 


Evans, Georce W. B.: Mexican Gold Trail. The Journal of a Forty- 
Niner. Edited by Glenn S. Dumke, with a Preface by Robert Glass 
Cleland (1945) $5.00 


A notable addition to the regional history of the Southwest, from a manuscript 
describing vividly the journey across Mexico and into California by way of the 
Gila River, thence up the coast to Sacramento, by an educated and observant 
argonaut. 


GotpsmiTH, Otiver: The Grumbler, An Adaptation by Oliver Gold- 
smith. With an Introduction and Notes by Alice I. Perry Wood 
(1931) $1.50 

Performed in 1773, Goldsmith’s adaptation of Sedley’s farce has never before 


been printed; it is here transcribed from the manuscript in the Huntington 
Library. 


GREENLEAF, BENJAMIN: The California Almanac for 1849. With an 
Introduction by Lyle H. Wright (1942) $ .75 


Reproduced in facsimile from the copy in the Library. A few copies of this 
“Occasional Publication of the Friends of the Huntington Library” are for sale. 


HonyMan, Rosert: Colonial Panorama, 1775. Dr. Robert Honyman’s 
Journal for March and April. Edited by Philip Padelford (1939) $2.00 
The diary of a Scottish surgeon’s journey from his home in Virginia to New 
York and Boston during the tense days just before the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. Included are two folded maps reproduced from contemporary sources. 
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Hunter, Rosert: Quebec to Carolina in 1785-1786. Being the Travel 
Diary and Observations of Robert Hunter, Jr., a Young Merchant 
of London. Edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling (1943) 

$5.00 

Climbing under Niagara Falls, talking with Loyalist refugees crossing the line 


into Canada, and spending the night with George Washington at Mount Vernon 
are high points in Hunter’s experiences in America just after the Revolution. 


Hutton, Witt Ric: California, 1847-1852. Drawings by William 
Rich Hutton. With an Introduction by Willard O. Waters (1942) 
OUT OF PRINT 


Hutton, WittiaM Ricx: Glances at California, 1847-1853. Diaries and 
Letters of William Rich Hutton, Surveyor. With a Brief Memoir 
and Notes by Willard O. Waters (1942) $2.00 


Includes several short diaries and letters—some written from Los Angeles when 
Hutton was assisting in the first survey of the pueblo. 


Tue Laws AND Liperties oF Massacuusetts, 1648. Edited with an 
Introduction by Max Farrand (1929) $3.00 


A type facsimile, from the unique copy in the Library, of “the first attempt at 
a comprehensive reduction into one form of a body of legislation of an English- 


speaking country.” 


Leg, Rosert E.: “To Markie”: The Letters of Robert E. Lee to Martha 
Custis Williams. Edited with an Introduction by Avery Craven 
(1933) $1.50 


Charming and affectionate letters from the great general to a favorite, young 
kinswoman between 1844 and 1870. 


Tue LeveLLer TRACTS, 1647-1653. Edited by William Haller and God- 
frey Davies. Published by Columbia University Press in cooperation 
with the Huntington Library (1944) $6.50 

Reprinting of some fourteen tracts and excerpts from others by John Lilburne 


and his followers in defense of the legal, fundamental liberties of the people of 
England. 


Loneinos Martinez, Jost: California in 1792. The Expedition of José 
Longinos Martinez. Translated by Lesley Byrd Simpson $2.75 
One of the first trained scientists to visit California, Longinos observed and made 


notes on natural science and Indian life and customs during his journey from 
La Paz to Monterey. 
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Mary oF Nimmecen. With an Introduction by Harry Morgan Ayres 
and Adriaan Jacob Barnouw (1932) $1.50 


The story of Mary of Nimmegen, who sold herself to the devil, is known in a 
Dutch and English version; the latter is here reproduced, in collotype fac- 
simile, from the unique original edition of about 1518. 


Tue Mirror ror Macistrates. Edited by Lily B. Campbell (1938) 
OUT OF PRINT 


Morret, Tuomas: Nobilis, or A View of the Life and Death of a 
Sidney, and Lessus Lugubris. With Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes by Virgil B. Heltzel and Hoyt H. Hudson (1940) $3.75 


Prints the original Latin, with its translation, of a hitherto unknown manuscript 
life of Sir Philip Sidney and a poetic lament for him. 


NeEwES FROM THE New-Wonr-p. Edited by Louis B. Wright (1946) 


$1.00 
An “Occasional Publication of the Friends of the Huntington Library.” 


Ormssy, WATERMAN L.: The Butterfield Overland Mail, by Water- 
man L. Ormsby, Only Through Passenger on the First Westbound 
Stage. Edited by Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum (1942) 

OUT OF PRINT 


Pain, Puiip: Daily Meditations. Cambridge [Massachusetts] 1668. 
With an Introduction by Leon Howard (1936) $ .75 


A facsimile reprint of the earliest known specimen of original American verse 
printed in the English colonies. 


ParTs ADDED TO “THE Mirror For MAGISTRATES” BY JOHN HIGGINS AND 
Tuomas BLENERHASSET. Edited by Lily B. Campbell. Published by 
Cambridge University Press in cooperation with the Huntington 
Library (1946) $12.00 

The interest elicited by Dr. Campbell’s edition of the original Mirror has sug- 


gested the publication of these additions dealing with earlier historical and mythi- 
cal characters. 


PiutarcH: THe Quyete or Mynoe, translated by Thomas Wyat. 
With an Introduction by Charles Read Baskervill (1931) $1.50 


This early English translation of a classical treatise on philosophy was made by 
Wyat as a New Year's gift for Queen Catherine in 1528. A heliotype facsimile. 


SeRLE, AMBROsE: The American Journal of Ambrose Serle, Secretary 
to Lord Howe, 1776-1788. Edited with an Introduction by Edward 
H. Tatum, Jr. (1940) $4.50 

New York under British occupation, as observed by a civilian in close contact 

with both American Loyalists and British leaders. 
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SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Hamlet: The First Quarto, 1603 (1931) $3.00 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: Hamlet: The Second Quarto, 1604. With 


an Introduction by Oscar James Campbell (1938) $3.50 
Collotype facsimiles of variant texts as found in the “bad quarto” of 1603 and 
“good quarto” of 1604. The two books together, $5.00 


SHUFELT, S.: A Letter from a Gold Miner, Placerville, California, Octo- 
ber, 1850. With an Introduction by Robert Glass Cleland (1944) 


$ .75 
An “Occasional Publication of the Friends of the Huntington Library.” 


Taytor, Bayarp: The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the 
Huntington Library. Edited with an Introduction by John Richie 
Schultz (1938) $3.00 


These letters, written between 1844 and 1878 by the popular traveler, lecturer, 
and writer, illuminate the American literary scene of his day. 


Turate, Mrs. Hester Lyncu: Thraliana. The Diary of Mrs. Hester 
Lynch Thrale (Later Mrs. Piozzi), 1776-1809. Edited by Katharine 
C. Balderston. 2 vols. OUT OF PRINT 


WasuincTon, Georce: Map of Mount Vernon, 1793. With an Intro- 
duction by Lawrence Martin (1932) $ .25 


George Washington’s own map of his farms at Mount Vernon, reproduced in 
facsimile, actual size. 


CATALOGUES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Baker, C. H. Coins: Catalogue of William Blake’s Drawings and 
Paintings in the Huntington Library (1938) $2.25 


The 24 reproductions include the illustrations of Milton’s Paradise Lost, Comus, 
and “On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity.” 


CuTHBERT, Norma B., Compiter: American Manuscript Collections 
in the Huntington Library for the History of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries (Huntington Library List No. 5) (1941) $1.50 


MacMittan, Doveatp, Compiter: Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in 
the Huntington Library (Huntington Library List No. 4) (1939) 
$4.25 

The Larpent collection contains a copy of almost every play submitted to the 


licenser for performance in Great Britain between 1737 and 1824; some 2500 
manuscripts are catalogued. 
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Meap, HerMan Ratpu, Compiter: Incunabula in the Huntington Li- 
brary (Huntington Library List No. 3) (1937) $7.50 


The Library’s collection of incunabula includes examples of printing at 156 places 
and by 770 presses. 


Waters, WILLarp O., Compiter: Check List of American Laws, Char- 
ters, and Constitutions of the 17th and 18th Centuries in the Hunt- 
ington Library (Huntington Library List No. 1) (1936) $1.00 


Wricut, Lyte H., Compiter: Aids to Research in the Huntington 
Library (1940) $ .25 


A list of bibliographical aids and subject indexes to the Library’s collections. 


Wricut, Lyte H.: American Fiction, 1774-1850. A Contribution to- 
ward a Bibliography. Illustrated (1939) OUT OF PRINT 


A revised edition, with the addition of some 300 editions and 300 new titles, is 
in preparation. 


THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY: A JOURNAL 
FOR THE HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION OF 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Issued in November, February, May, and August, at $5.00 a year by 
subscription, or $1.50 for single numbers. The Quarterly’s primary 
purpose is to provide a medium for the publication of articles based 
on the researches of scholars at the Library, chiefly in the fields of 
English and American history and literature. It also prints letters and 
documents, of literary or historical importance, from the Library’s 
collections. A section of each number is devoted to the interests of 
the Friends of the Huntington Library. 

Eleven numbers of the Huntington Library Bulletin, predecessor 
of the Quarterly, were published between 1931 and 1937. They may 
be purchased at $10.00 the set or $1.25 for single numbers. 


Tables of Contents and Indexes will be supplied with No. 4 of each 
volume of the Quarterly. 
EXHIBITION CATALOGUES, GUIDES, AND HAND LISTS 


Baker, C. H. Corns: Catalogue of British Paintings in the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. With an Introduction by 
Sir Charles Holmes. 50 full-page reproductions (1936) OUT OF PRINT 


HAanpsook oF THE Art Cottections. Illustrated. Paper $ .75 
Bound $1.00 
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Hertricu, Witt1aM: A Guide to the Desert Plant Collection in the 
Huntington Botanical Gardens. Illustrated $ .25 


Scuap, Rosert O.: Henry Edwards Huntington: The Founder and 
the Library. Illustrated $ .25 


Visttor’s Gute to the Library, Art Gallery, and Gardens. Illustrated 


$ .29 
America IN Maps, 1503-1600. Illustrated. 10 cents 


Byron: 1788-1938. Illustrated. 10 cents 
CALIFORNIA FROM LEGENDARY ISLAND TO STATEHOOD. Illustrated. 10 cents 


Conquest OF THE Air. The Evolution of Aeronautics to 1883. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents 


Tue ConsTITUTION OF THE UNitep States. Illustrated. 10 cents 
ConTEMPORARY Cartoons. Illustrated. 10 cents 

EncGLisH E1IGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE. Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tue Eneuiso Nove. Illustrated. 10 cents 

Fine Books. Illustrated. 50 cents 

Grorce WASHINGTON, 1732-1932. 10 cents 

Great Books 1n Great Epitions. Illustrated. 25 cents 

LEARNING FOR LapiEs (1508-1895). Illustrated. 10 cents 

LecaL Manuscripts AND PrinTep Books. Illustrated. 15 cents 

Los ANcELEs: THE Transition Decabes, 1850-70. Illustrated. 10 cents 
MepicaL KNOWLEDGE IN Tupor ENGLAND. 15 cents 


Mexican IMPRINTS, 1544-1600, IN THE HuNnTINGTON Liprary. Illus- 
trated. 25 cents 


Mexico IN THE SIXTEENTH CenTuRY. Illustrated. 10 cents 

Rare NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR PRECURSORS, 1515-1918. 10 Cents 
SCIENCE AND THE New Wortp (1526-1800). Illustrated. 10 cents 
Tupor Drama. Illustrated. 10 cents 


Wituiam Btiake’s Water-Cotor Drawincs oF Mitton’s “PARADISE 
Lost.” Thirteen collotype illustrations. 50 cents 


Tue Work OF THE GRABHORN Press: Nores ON AN ExuisiTion. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents 


Tue Work or THE MerryMounT Press AND Its FouNDER, DANIEL 
BerkeLey Uppike. Illustrated. 50 cents 
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